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THIS YIELD, 


£4:12:10 


per cent 















is offered by 


an investment in 


Investors General 
Fixed Trust 


An investment in 24 of the strongest and 
sourd2st companies in British Industry. 


The Gross Annual Yield based on the results of the 
last 12 months, at a price of 21s. 9d. per sub-unit, is 
£4 12s. 10d. per cent. Of this, £4 6s. 10d. represents 
. cash dividends and 6s. 0d. the proceeds of sale of a 
normally recurrent bonus (Marks & Spencer). Capital 
bonuses, which may not recur, are not included in the 
yield. The proceeds of sale of such bonuses, rights, 
etc., in the past financial year amounted, at the above 
price, to an additional £2 17s. 8d. per cent. 


These are the Companies : 





Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. London Brick Company & Forders 
Burma Corporation Ltd. Ltd. 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. London County Freehold & Lease- 
J. & P. Coats Ltd. hold Properties Ltd. 
Courtaulds Ltd. L. M. & S. Railway Co. 
Distillers Co., Ltd. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 
Gas Light & Coke Co. Marks & Spencer Ltd. 
Government Gold Mining Areas Robinson Deep Ltd. 
Ltd. Southern Railway Co. 
Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. Spillers Ltd. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Springs Mines Ltd. 
Imperial Continental Gas Asso- Tube Investments Ltd. 
ciation. United Dairies Lt 
Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. 


The Trustees: 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
The Bankers: 
Barelays Bank Limited 
Sub-units can be bought or sold through any bank or stockbroke 
Full particulars may be obtained by writing for Booklet T2, os 
The Managers: 
Investors Specialised Fixed Trusis, Lid. 
15 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 
Telephone: Metropolitan 3622. Telegrams: “ Infitrus, Stock, London.” 
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Little drops of water, 


If everyone does a bit we can really achieve something. 





Mittle grains of sand— 


Many are watch- 


ing this appeal with a hope that means everything to them. Need they be 
disappointed? Jubilee Annuity No. 1 of £52 has now been founded and is 


secured for all time. 
reader will send something. 


GOVERNESSES’ 





Other new Annuities can follow if every single 


BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, 58.W. 1 


VICTORIA 2491 





“‘What’s this you’ve brought the 
patient—Brand’s Essence? . . . Oh yes, 
, by all means... a splendid stimulant 


in eases of weakness” 







When you want to give % 
something that will be 


both relished by the 
patient and approved by In sickness give 


the doctor .. . something 
BRAND'S 


BEEF OR CHICKEN 


ESSENCE 


Brand’s revives 
strength 


to kindle new strength, 
and to prompt the return 
of that interest so neces- 
sary for recovery ... 
you will think first of 


Brand’s Essence. 


WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, 





rAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU 








From chemists everywhere | 





wen _ euperlatively al 
GLENEAGLES HOTEL 
‘e* of the “Whelt s "Viva wad, 


FF" at Gleneagles Hotel the genius of man and the 
wonders of nature have joined forces... but nature 
predominates. Nowhere in this world is there such 
a holiday resort . .. where sportsmanship can be en- 
joyed without the taint of sensationalism, where 
manners are of more account than money, where 


living is so comparatively inexpensive. 


It is not always realised that at Gleneagles Hotel you 


can stay in Spring and Autumn for 25/- a day in- 


clusive, and in the height of the season from 3o/- a day. 
Golf is 3/- a day, 17/6 a week. 

Tennis is 12/6 a week. 

Squash is 10/- a week. 


As an indication of the incidentals, wines and spirits 
conform to the uniform standard of L M S Hotels. 


Tariff and full particulars from Resident Manager, 
or Arthur Towle, Controller, Central Bureau S , 


St. Pancras, London, N.W.1 
Direct Restaurant and Sleeping Car Services by L A S. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE situation created by the Stresa and Geneva 
resolutions is in many respects unsatisfactory, 
hut without Stresa it would have been more unsatis- 
factory still. Whether the same can be said of Geneva 
is more debatable. There is no ground for many of 
the attacks on the League Council, still less for the 
suggestion that while the Stresa deliberators were wis2 
the Council was foolish. The Council simply did, with 
considerable reluctance, what the Stresa_ deliberators, 
themselves its principal members, urged it to do. It is 
dangerous doctrine, moreover, to contend that if a State 
openly violates a treaty the Les ‘sague must keep silence for 
lear of causing offence. It is quite true that Germany 
had a decisive moral case for insisting on equality of 
armaments, but the form of her conscription declaration 
deserved none of the condonation that has been too 
lavishly accorded it in certain quarters in this country. 
France was entitled to bring the question before the 
League, but all things considered it was always doubtful 
wisdom, and the event has not belied the first apprehen- 
sions. But there is no reason so far to believe that Herr 
Ilitler, whose first response to Geneva has been moderate 
in tone, intends to bang any door. 
* * * * 

If the best possible construction be put on the Geneva 
resolution it is obvious that it went to the furthest 
length that could be considered desirable or wise. It 
might perhaps have been toned down. To have added 
emphasis to it would have been much worse than mere 
folly. Most unfortunately, instead of leaving matters 
Where they were. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has written 
in the News Letter, the fortnightly publication of his 
party, a castigation of Germany which can only be 
described as one of those blunders that ver ge on a crime. 
It is unjust—in view of Herr Hitler's repeated offers of 
armanient limitation—ill-timed, provocative and wholly 


gratuitous. If these things had to be said to Germany 
they should be said in conference or embodied in diplo- 
matic notes. Polemics by pamphleteering is the worst 
form of international intercourse. And nothing could be 
Iess calculated to induce Germany in her present temper 
to take the course the Prime Minister wants her to take. 
For this country it is essential at all costs to demonstrate, 
what is unquestionably the truth, that the fixed point of 
its policy is collective action through a League of Nations 
made as comprehensive as cordial invitation can make it, 
not any form of limited or sectional alliance. 


* a * x 


America’s New Relief Plans 

Mr. Lloyd George’s so-called New Deal proposals, 
which the Cabinet has now under immediate consideration, 
find a close parallel in the public works and recon- 
struction programme for the United States outlined by 
President Roosevelt on Wednesday. The President has 
at his disposal the equivalent in dollars of £1,000,000,000 
(the parallel is not to be extended into this sphere) and 
he proposes to expend it on roads and the abolition of 
level crossings, which are far more numerous relatively 
in America than here; rural electrification; housing ; 
afforestation; rural settlement, including the trans- 
ference of whole communities, such as we should desire 
for the industrial populations of our depressed areas ; 
and unspecified relief for “* white-collar *’ workers. There 
is not a great deal for this country to learn from the 
programme, for the reason that practically all the items 
of it figure in our own. It is largely a question of volume 
and driving-power. Mr. Roosevelt possesses the latter 
to a conspicuous degree and Mr. Lloyd George is capable 
of supplying some of it here. Broadly speaking what 
is asked of the Government is to do what it is doing 
already but do more of it, 
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King Fuad and his Cabinet 


Palace influence is one of many factors making politics 
in Egypt a complicated affair, and the turn of events 
in the past week leaves the situation more complex still. 
General and quite unjustified protests against the appoint- 
ment of an English adviser, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, to the 
Ministry of Commerce have been followed by the resig- 
nation of Ibrashi Pasha, the palace official who acts 
as intermediary between the King and Cabinet. The 
precise degree of influence exercised by Ibrashi over 
King Fuad can only be surmised, but so far as it is true 
that the protests against the appointment of Sir Geoffrey 
by the Prime Minister, Nessim Pasha, were instigated 
from the palace, Ibrashi Pasha’s resignation may be 
counted a victory for the Prime Minister. Now, however, 
the King has turned to the Nationalist Wafd, which 
demands an early general election. Nessim Pasha and 
his Cabinet are governing the country without a parlia- 
ment, and, the Prime Minister’s attitude towards the 
proposal for an election has not yet been disclosed. Its 
result would inevitably be a Wafdist success, and on the 
whole it is desirable that negotiations with this country 
should be conducted by Ministers speaking in the name 
.of the electors. But whether if Wafdist Ministers did 
reach an agreement with Whitehall they would get it 
ratified by a Wafdist parliament is highly doubtful. 


* * * * 


Japanese Competition 

The need for revising some current views about 
Japanese trade competition is shown in a_ cogent 
memorandum prepared by Dr. T. E. Gregory, obtainable 
from the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. 
The existence of lower standards of living, he insists, 
does not constitute the main problem of Japanese com- 
petition. Efficient methods of production are the main 
cause of the low cost per unit of output in Japan. Again, 
her exports have not increased to so great an extent 
as is supposed, and consist mainly of textiles sold in 
the Eastern markets. It has to be remembered that 
Japan is a buyer as well as a seller. The cheapness 
of some of her products, if sold in certain markets, 
should allow a margin for the purchase of European 
goods. The upshot is that you will not necessarily 
benefit British trade by attempting to oust Japanese 
trade, though much may be done by agreed division 
of the markets. Dr. Gregory’s method of argument 
is not only applicable to the problem of Japanese com- 
petition. The purchasing power of the world everywhere 
is being diminished by restrictions due to fear of com- 
petition ; and it is lack of a margin of purchasing power 
which is strangling international trade. 


* * * * 


World Trade Drying Up 

The extent to which the general policy of restriction 
is causing the drying up of world trade is shown in the 
annual report of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
It calls attention to the fact that in 1933 wo:ld trade 
had fallen to one-third of its value in 1929, and that 
in 1934 there was a further fall. Every country, in 
seeking to establish a trade balance, has endeavoured 
to increase the ratio of its exports to its imports; and 
since the customers of every country have been doing 
the same thing, this has involved a continuous cutting 
down of imports. A continuation of the process would 
lead to the complete extinction of international trade 
to the detriment of everyone. Great Britain, it must 
be added, has been no exception. We, too, have been 
contributing to the general shrinkage by cutting down 
imports, though foreign trade is more necessary to this 
country than to any other, Economists of all nations 


are aware of the vicious circle. There is no Way ont 
except by agreements to exchange, and by taking aecoy; 
of the fact that the more our customers can export the 
greater will be their purchasing power. 


* * * * 


Turkey and the Straits 


Turkey has discovered another argument for he 
claim to fortify the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus in 
the rearmament of Germany and the proposed gran 
of military equality to Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
Her Foreign Minister raised the question again at Jay 
week’s special session of the League Council, and receive) 
support from M. Litvinoff. But there is no real analogy 
between the disarmament of the Straits and the dj. 
armament of the Central European Powers. The latte 
was a condition of inferiority imposed on the conquered, 
The former was agreed to in a freely negotiated Treaty, 
It was based on the interests of a large number of Power, 
The Straits are the only water-way between the Blac 
Sea and the Aegean; and the Black Sea affords th 
only maritime outlet for Bulgaria and Roumania ani 
also receives the waters of the Danube, which passe 
through Central Europe. Russia has always desire 
that her neighbour Turkey should have the power t 
block the Straits. It is in the interest of all other Powers 
in the west and cast of Europe that it should remaiy 
a demilitarized international waterway. 

* * * * 


The B.B.C. and its Charter 


The appointment of a committee “to consider the 
constitution, control and finance of the broadeasting 
service in this country,” and its probable future develop: 
ments is in accordance with expectation, in view of the 
fact that the British Broadcasting Corporation’s charter 
expires next year. The personnel of the committee is 
admirable, but it may well be found that its task is les 
extensive than at first sight appears. There will be 
little disposition to change the constitution of the B.B.C, 
which has become familiar as the type of public utility 
company serviceable for more purposes than has s0 
far been recognized. Nor are fundamental changes in 
control likely. Financial questions of importance wil! 
have to be faced, for the interests of the B.B.C. and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are necessarily to sone 
extent divergent. But the broad fact is that the B.B.. 
is a marked success as it is. There is room, no doubt, 
for definite improvements here and there, and construc 
tive and friendly criticism of its programmes. is both 
legitimate and necessary. But for the most part that wil 
concern its governing board rather than the new committee. 


* * * * 


The Needs of the Schools 

In his presidential address to the National Union ¢! 
Teachers at Scarborough last Saturday, Mr. J. W. Hi 
Brown pleaded for a “new deal” for education. Ile 
was right when he said that the claims of education do 
not receive the attention that they should do in Parlie- 
ment or from any of the political parties. There ar 
policies for industry and agriculture ; there is no polic’ 
for education, and few signs that politicians are interested 
in it excepting in so far as it raises economic issues. But 
there is much that cries out for attention, Classes art 
too big. Buildings are in many places inadequate 
and gencrally ugly. Playing fields are needed. ‘Ther 
should be closer co-ordination between the elementaty 
and secondary schools. And last, but not least, it must 
be recognized that progress in education depends on the 
quality of the teaching, and that, in turn, upon the 
recruitment of men and women of high mental att 
moral equipment, 
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sweated Shop Assistants 

Mr. C. Leachman pleaded for the setting up of Trade 
Boards to fix minimum wages for shop assistants, in his 
presidential address to the National Amalgamated 
{nion of Shop Assistants last Sunday. The speaker 
was well aware of the fact that Trade Board minimum 
rates are too often accepted as the maximum which 
employers of a certain class will pay. Effective trade 
unionism would secure better average rates. But shop 
assistants are notoriously difficult to organize. Small 
traders open shops and run them with uuskilled labour 
which is easily obtained, and even the large stores can 
draw upon a floating population for their recruits. One 
of the difficulties in legislating for shop assistants is that 
employers of labour are in competition with small traders 
who do all their own salesmanship. The Trade Board 
method is not the ideal one, but it would get rid of the 
worst evils of sweated labour. 

* * * * 

Hospitals and Milk 

The statement by the Central Bureau of Hospital 
Information that the voluntary hospitals last year had to 
spend £43,000 more on milk owing to the new control 
scheme, is a serious fact, to which Sir Hilton Young might 
very properly draw Mr. Elliot’s attention. The object of 
the scheme was, of course, to ensure the farmers an 
adequate price, but its effect, as everyone knows, has been 
so to stimulate production as to make it difficult to find 
outlets for the milk available. The arrangement for 
increased consumption in schools, for example, was made 
as much in the farmers’ interests as the children’s. There 
is a strong case for extending similar benefit to the 
hospitals. Milk in adequate quantities and of high quality 
is indispensable for them. If they are compelled in the 
interests of economy to reduce their orders still more milk 
will have to be diverted to manufacturers at a lower 
price. It would be better business all round to let the 
hospitals have their supplies at an intermediate figure. 

* * * * 

Water Supplies 

Mr. Shakespeare, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, would have inspired more confidence 
about the prospects of the water supplies this 
year if he had been less satisfied about the condi- 
tions last summer. It is gratifying to know that the 
reservoirs are now full, though Mr. Shakespeare stopped 
short of suggesting that they had been filled by the 
Minister or the Parliamentary Secretary ; the luck of 
heavy rainfalls has had something to do with it. What 
is more to the point is the assurance that schemes for 
ensuring permanent supplies are being worked out 
in 1,600 out of the 2,000 needy parishes, and that the 
Ministry is taking the matter seriously. But it must 
be borne in mind that the demand for water is increasing 
and ought to increase, and that it is not enough to 
ensure a supply in accordance with old standards. 








The next two issues of The Spectator will 
be concerned largely with the Silver Jubilee. 
Next week we shall publish an article by 
General Smuts on ‘‘ Three Kings,” and 
| character studies of King George and Queen 
Mary, while Mr. E. F. Benson will write on 
| Social Changes of the Reign. The Spectator’s 
| Jubilee Number will appear on May 10th, 
and will contain special articles on aspects 
of the reign by the Dean of St. Paul’s, Lord 
Eustace Percy, Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., 
| Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. E. F. Benson, Sir 
William Beach Thomas and other writers. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. Lloyd 
George’s conversations with the Cabinet Committee on 
his New Deal proposals, which began last week, appear 
to have been most cordial. I understand that he was 
agreeably surprised that the main obstacle to the way 
of their acceptance was not financial. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was primarily concerned with the amount 
of employment that the proposals would provide. The 
weakness of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals is that a great 
part of them, notably in the realm of housing and 
telephone development, is already being carried out. 
So far as land settlement is concerned, if it is to be 
launched on the scale that Mr. Lloyd George demands, 
it would require a thumping tariff of a kind that would 
be certain to have a further adverse effect on the export 
trade. There is also the danger of a substantial rise in 
food prices, which might have a calamitous result on 
the Government’s chances at the polls. 


* * * * 


For the time being there is every likelihood of the 
Government bemg given a new lease of power after 
the election. The Perth by-election further confirmed 
the belief that Labour is net substantially improving its 
position on its peak figure of 1929. In spite of the 
absence of an independent Liberal candidate in a constitu- 
ency where the Liberals have always presented the real 
challenge to the Conservatives, the Labour candidate 
polled actually fewer votes than in the three-cornered 
fight of 1929. It is clear that first the gravity of the 
European situation and now the popularity of the 
Budget have arrested the decline in Government stock. 
It is widely believed that if the Government went to 
the country now they would return with a majority 
of at least a hundred and possibly a hundred and fifty. 


* * * * 


But the Cabinet are not taking any chances. They 
realize how quickly the fortunes of Governments change, 
and they fully appreciate the nuisance value of Mr. 
Lloyd George if he is ranged against them. His recent 
speech at the Scottish Liberal Club seemed to indicate 
that in certain circumstances he might be prepared to 
place his resources once again behind the Liberal Party. 
His fund has recovered from the effects of the slump, 
and according to my information is in the region of half 
a million. Mr. Lloyd George could do a great deal of 
damage with that, and the Government are therefore 
approaching the New Deal with a not unnatural bias 
in favour of giving it as generous an acceptance as the 
obvious difficulties inherent in some of the proposals 
will allow. 

* * * * 


The adjournment debate recovered its old character 
of being the opportunity for private members to raise 
the individual grievances of their constituents. In 
this Parliament it has been too often used to stage a 
full-dress debate on some vital question like foreign 
affairs and monetary policy, and the private member 
has been crowded out by the Privy Councillors. It cannot 
be said that the back-benchers took the opportunity 
afforded them, for apart from Mr. Dingle Foot, who 
complained in an effective speech at the practice that 
is growing up of the Government submitting important 
resolutions without affording adequate time for members 
to study them beforehand, no notable contribution was 
made and the House rose shortly after two o'clock. 
It was only another instance of the way in which in this 
House the back-benchers throw away their chances of 
making thcir influence felt. 
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THE FALSE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


HE National Union of Journalists, an association 
which exists to protect the interests of working 
journalists, is necessarily interested in all matters 
affecting the rights, including what is called the 
“freedom,” of the Press. In view of what has happened 
in many foreign countries—and notoriously in Nazi 
Germany and Communist Russia—it is not surprising 
that Mr. Didymus, delivering a Presidential address to 
the conference of the Union at Portsmouth last week, 
should dwell upon the fact that the freedom of the 
Press is becoming more and more a matter of vital 
concern. But what is surprising is the view that he, 
along with many other working journalists, takes of 
what constitutes the freedom of the Press. He affirmed 
that it was but a short step from recent measures, such 
as the Betting and Lotteries Act, to building up a Press 
law which would definitely hamper freedom of thought 
and expression. 

This last sentence happens to be taken from the 
speech of a single journalist, Mr. Didymus. But since 
these or similar words occur again and again in the 
Press, and are actually uttered by those who profess 
to be speaking for professional journalists, it is worth 
while to point out the three-fold. confusion of thought 
on which they rest. They overlook the fact that the 
servitude of the Press is as impossible in a genuine 
democracy as it is inevitable under a dictatorship ; 
that freedom under a democracy does not imply the 
unrestricted right to do what you will in an anti-social 
spirit ; and, thirdly, that the interests of the controllers 
of the big newspaper trusts are in some respects not 
identical with those of professional journalists, and 
least of all when the financial prosperity of journals 
depends on elements which have nothing whatever to 
do with professional journalistic skill. It is amazing 
that those who speak on behalf of working journalists 
should spring to the support of that kind of abuse of 
freedom which may be very profitable to newspaper 
proprietors but reduces to a minimum the value of 
journalistic talent. 

To take these points in order. When Germany 
accepted the Nazi régime, it accepted a dictatorship 
to do its political thinking for it. Dictatorship of any 
kind, whether it is that of one man or of a few oligarchs, 
is incompatible with the free public expression of opinion. 
A country which is willing to endure such a Government 
must be prepared to endure its corollary, a censored 
and subservient Press. Those who are concerned about 
the preservation of the freedom of the Press in this or 
in any other democratic country will therefore aim 
at the preservation of freedom in all its forms—the 
freedom of Parliament to express the will of the people 
on the political side, and the free access of the people to 
true information and the expression of genuine opinions. 
The Press cannot gain freedom by attempting to reduce 
the powers of democracy, even if democracy should elect 
to restrict abuses of the Press. 

Secondly, such restrictions, within limits, there are 
and inevitably must be, in any organized community. 
Freedom can never be taken to mean freedom to abuse 
the rights of others. A citizen has the right to walk 
freely about the streets of London, but it is not regarded 
as a deprivation of freedom that he is not allowed to be 
drunk and disorderly. Champions of the freedom of 
the Press will hardly claim complete release from all 
the laws of the land, though they rightly insist on their 
claims to advocate a change of the laws. Certain 
restrictions they readily accept—obscenity, blasphemy, 





seditious utterance are forbidden—and the general 
sense of the community has declared against. certajy 
morbidities, such as may be conveyed by detailed reports 
of divorce proceedings ; and Parliament having decided 
that certain forms of organized exploitation of betting 
are illegal, the Press is required to refrain from aiding 
and promoting such illegal action in its news columns, 
The newspapers are at liberty to urge the repeal of the 
law, but so long as the community treats certain actions 
as offences, they cannot claim the freedom of the Pres 
as a good reason for Committing them. There is no 
sense in saying that the newspapers are not free because 
their power to commit offences is limited. 


And that brings us to the third point. When certain 
journalists complain that the freedom of the Press jis 
limited by vetoes on public lotteries, competitions, or 
news tending to promote illegal sweepstakes, exactly 
whose freedom are they thinking of ? The freedom of the 
editor, or leader-writers, or special correspondents, or 
reporters, or sub-editors, or general paragraph-writers ’? 
Surely not. The freedom sought is that of the financial 
controllers of the paper, who seek to increase their circula- 
tion by means which have nothing whatever to do with 
journalism proper. In proportion as the success of a 
newspaper depends on the lure of its football competitions, 
to that extent it depends less on the journalistic talent 
of its staff. The right to hoodwink people into buying 
a paper by dangling before them the chance of winning a 
money prize has nothing whatever to do with the right of 
a journalist to «xpress his opinions or to tell or report the 
truth. On the contrary. the status of the profession of 
journalism is diminished in proportion as the profits 
derived from journals depend on external adventitious 
aids. Even their earning power is likely to fall in propor- 
tion as the financial success of their paper depends on 
elements which they, as journalists, do not contribute. 

How extraordinary, then, that a union existing to 
protect the interests of journalists should harbour these 
dark superstitions about the so-called freedom of the 
Press, which, when thus interpreted, is not the freedom 
of journalism, but the freedom of finance to exploit 
journalism and to diminish the status of journalists! 


\ How strange that its spokesmen should not realize th 


the real restrictions on the freedom of the popular Press} 
consist not in those which are so modestly imposed by the| 
State, but in those imposed by a few monspelel 
‘who, controlling the vast mechanism of allied papers and\ 
chains of papers, seek to force their own wills on the com- 
munity, using the journalists, in so many cases, as their 
instruments and chattels. Democracy and the freedont™ 
‘of the Press on which it depends are threatened, in Britain 
at least, not by a despotic Government or an interfering 
Parliament, but by a few men who have secured control 
of so large a proportion of the national organs of opinion. 
It seems to be a bad look-out for journalism if, or in so far 
as, the journalists themselves confuse the freedom of Lord 
Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook with the freedom of 
journalism. It is not to the interest of journalists that 
papers should depend on prizes and lotteries. It will not 
enhance their prestige as workers that the papers thev 
serve should depend on extraneous sensations. Nor will 
they increase their own power to promote their own 
opinions if their function in the great organism is not the 
part which counts most, and they cease to be the key-men. 
The Press in this country has gained freedom from the 
restraints imposed by Government. But it has a long 
way to go before it will gain freedom-from the restraints- 
imposed by controllers of the trusts. 
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THE BEET SUGAR MILLIONS 


« ., Since, however, on review of all the facts 
put before us we are unable to find positive justification 
jor the expenditure of a sum of several millions per 
annum on an industry which has no reasonable prospects 
of ever becoming self-supporting and on the pro- 
duction of a crop which, without that. assistanee, 
would, at present sugar prices, be practically valueless, 
we cannot recommend the continuance of assistance.” 


HIS pregnant sentence from the majority report 
of the United Kingdom Sugar Industry Inquiry 
(ommittee sums up the result of a long and painstaking 
inquiry. There is nothing surprising in the conclusion 
except that fifty-five meetings and special investigation 
by accountants should have been needed to reach it. 

What are the facts as to the sugar consumed in this 
country ? It is made up as to 25 per cent. of home 
produce and 85 per cent. from Empire sources, the 
remaining 40 per cent. coming from outside the Empire. 
Foreign raw sugar costs 4s. 53d. per ewt., sugar from 
beet 18s. There are at present eighteen factories in 
operation in Great Britain, 400,000 acres under beet, 
46,000 growers, many of them working on a very small 
seale indeed, and the average production in each year 
of bright sunshine has been less than ten tons to the 
acre. 

As commentary on the campaign already being 
organized in support of an essentially indefensible mis- 
use of public funds, a few further facts are to be noted. 
The percéntage of beet to arable in Great Britain is 
33 and to total crops and grass 1.36. The chief sugar- 
beet area is found in Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire 
and the Isle of Ely. Out of 400,000 acres 250,000 are 
there; in the past three vears this section of England 
has been responsible for two-thirds of our sugar-beet 
production. Those who protest that the East Anglian 
farmers will be ruined by a withdrawal of a subsidy 
which has dealt far more generously with great capitalistic 
interests than with them may be reminded that when 
the subsidy started in 1924 there was no payment for 
wheat-growing. Its introduction is calculated to benefit 
Norfolk, Suffolk, the Isle of Ely and the larger part 
of Lincolnshire considerably. 

The suitability of these islands for beet production 
has gone unquestioned, but Holland, Belgium, France 
and Germany (in the order named) can produce better 
crops; in fact, Holland, whence come Dutch financiers 
and second-hand machinery for English factories, produces 
nearly 50 per cent. more beet to the acre; it has taken 
ten vears and some exceptional summers to raise our 
average yield from eight tons to nearly ten. Since 
1924, the total subsidy, with abatement of duty, has 
so far cost the Exchequer (according to Sir Herbert 
Samuel, whose statement was made in the House of 
Commons and went unchallenged) £47,000,000, and the 
1934-35 figure is put by the Greene Committee at over 
7,000,000. The factories claim to have employed 
rather more than 2,000 regular, and perhaps 6,000-7,000 
seasonal, workers. The best conducted of these establish- 
nents. those run by experts, are indeed in an enviable 
condition ; the total State assistance just about equals the 
amount paid for beet raised on English soil. The Cantley 
factory on a capital of £500,000 had paid gross dividends 
of nearly £1,000,000 down to March, 1934; Ely, with 
£450,000 capital, had paid £545,000, Ipswich, with 
£400.000, had paid £420,000; these are the ‘“ Dutch 
factories. The United Sugar Company of 
Bury Group had paid £894,000 on a capital of 
*300,000. These then are some financial results of the 


Group ” 
the 


British Sugar Subsidy Act passed in March, 1925, and 
made retrospective. Though the assistance has fallen 
from 23s. 8d. cwt. in the first year to 12s. in 1934, the 
latter figure must remain as hard to justify as the 
former. 

There is no doubt, of course, that the subsidy has 
resulted in larger employment and a closer and better 
cultivation of the land and a definite lightening of 
the depression so long prevalent in East Anglia. Sugar 
beet demands and repays heavy dressings; the tech- 
nique of production is improving year by year; manu- 
facturing costs have dropped by nearly 60 per cent. ; but 
the fact remains that an acre of best beet grown in 
England under most favourable conditions of soil and 
sun will not yield one half of the sugar that an acre 
of cane from the sugar plantations of the British Empire 
has to offer. The actual market value of sugar produced 
in 1933 was not 50 per cent. of the amount paid by the 
Government to assist in its production. Foreign capitalists 
were quick to grasp the prospects that this departure 
from common sense and sound finance held in store, 
and 30 per cent. of the money in the sugar beet industry 
is said to have been supplied from abroad, over 
£1,000,000 worth of machinery, not all of it new, coming 
from the same source. Among the directors of the 
English Sugar Beet Corporation are that great expert, 
Mr. J. P. Van Rossum, and others from Holland. One 
of the firms with a large interest in British Sugar Manu- 
facturers is the Czechoslovak armament firm of Skoda. 
Less than two years ago the Dutch Group of four factories 
was showing a profit of £2,500,000 on an issued share 
capital of less than £2.000,000, 

It is impossible to trace in detail the ramifications 
of this vast undertaking, which has dealt a crippling 
blow to Empire trade in cane sugar and has ensured 
an outlet for the home-grown product at three times 
thé market price. It is now suggested in certain quarters 
that a levy of 2s. 4d. per cwt. on imported sugar, or all 
sugar, should be introduced for the benefit of home 
producers in place of Government subsidy. In ten 
years this would produce nearly £50,000,000 for sugar 
factory shareholders and others, mainly at the expense 
of the consumer. The desire of the sugar interests so 
to entrench themselves is intelligible enough, but sugar- 
consumers, whether manufacturers of confectionery and 
other commodities or humble householders, will be 
strangely apathetic if they fail to make the strongest 
protest against such a project. 

The least satisfactory side of the whole affair is that the 
agricultural labourer and the small farmer have been 
brought in to reinforce the argument for the subsidy. How, 
in fact, does it stand with them? As we showed last 
week, it would be actually an economy to abolish the 
subsidy and settle each labourer on the land at a cost of 
£750 a head. Alternatively, we might borrow a striking 
calculation from Sir Herbert Samuel, who, speaking of the 
subsidy for 1930-31, which was upwards of £6,000,000, 
pointed out that for that money (a) agricultural workers 
employed on sugar beet could have been paid £2 a week, 
and (6) sugar factory workers £3, both for doing nothing, 
(c) a subsidy of £3 per acre could have been given to 
farmers to grow other crops, and (d) at the same time there 
would have been some £3.000,000 left to buy sugar and 
present it to the public. These figures would require some 
revision today, but not a great deal. 

There must, of course, be a reasonable process of tran- 
sition. Noone would suggest that the beet sugar subsidy 
should be withdrawn in toto without warning to farmers 
and factories. The majority report of the Greene Com- 
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mittee recognized that fully. But the end of the subsidy 
ought to be announced definitely and decisively. The 
factories can make little claim for consideration. They 
have had their reward—and on a lavish scale. The far- 
mer, on the other hand, has to make his adjustments and 
he must be given reasonable time for that. The general 
principle of assistance to the agricultural industry is not 


———$<<——=—=. 


in question. All that is involved here is a resolve that 
assistance on.an intolerably profligate scale, to ENCOUrage 
the production of a commodity with which the world 
even without an ounce of the English bect-crop, is oye. 
‘stocked, shall end, and the public money thus saved }y 
invested in accordance with the dictates of rationg 
economics, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


MONG the myriad articles poured out already on the 
Silver Jubilee there is one conspicuously absent— 

on “* How to Celebrate a Jubilee.” It is too late for it 
now, but it was badly needed. The various papers have 
been obviously at sea. Most of them, like a good many 
writers of books, have got no further than the idea of a 
review of the last twenty-five years. That, of course, 
‘is natural and inevitable, but there is singularly little 
originality about it. The events of the period 1910-1935 
would have been much the same if five successive kings 
had reigned through the quarter-century instead of one. 
The Jubilee surely concerns primarily King George and 
the royal family generally. It ought to be a moment 
for recognizing what the country owes them, what they 
have contributed to the national conception of kingship, 
where they stand in relation to particular sections of the 
community, for example, Labour or the Churches, how 
their interpretation of their réle compares with that of 
other monarchs past and present, the place they hold in 
the British Commonwealth as distinct from the British 


Isles. To ride off on “Twenty-Five Years of Herring 
Fishing,” or ‘* Twenty-Five Years of Flying,” or a simple 


slab of twenty-five years of English History is a very 
pedestrian pis aller. There is still room for a monograph 
on celebrations right and wrong to be ‘* brought forward,” 
as they say in the civil service files, some twenty-four and 
a half years hence for the benefit of another generation. 

* * ** * 


The address to be given by the Prime Minister in 
Westminster Abbey on May 7th, as part of the Jubilee 
celebrations, so far as I know sets a precedent, for this is 
something quite different from the short speeches laymen 
have occasionally made when unveiling memorials in the 
Abbey. The occasion is notable, since Mr. MacDonald is a 
Labour Prime Minister, as he would be the first to insist, a 
Scotsman, and a Presbyterian—as King George himself is 
when he crosses the Tweed. Those facts make his accep- 
tance of the invitation to him strikingly symbolic of the 
national unity. The subject, I understand, is the spiritual 
basis of empire, though that may not be the exact title of 
the address. It is the kind of thing the Prime Minister 
might do very well indeed. So might Mr. Baldwin, and in 
a. different way. The Scottish approach and the English 
would have been well worth comparing, if it had been 
possible to arrange for two addresses on successive days, 
or in successive weeks. I believe there was at one time 
some talk of it. 

* ** * * 

To write of the disappearing horse is a solecism, for 
there is obviously not the smallest prospect of the dis- 
appearance of the horse from these islands. Diminution 
in numbers is quite a different thing from disappearance. 
The diminution is, of course, inevitable. What is 
surprising is that the drop in ten years is no more than 
33 per cent. In the towns it is double that. What keeps 
the figure up is the country, and that not merely because 
the British farmer is conservative, but because he knows 
the value of horse-manure. In one place—central 


JT.ondon—the horse ought actually to disappear com- 
Ilis numbers are so few that small injustice 
It is a much grcater injustice that long 


pletely. 
would be caused. 


lines of motor-cars and vans and ’buses should be held 
up, as they perpetually are, by a single horse-draw, 
‘vehicle moving at a walking-pace of four to five miles an 
hour. There can be no solution of the traflic problem 
while that continues. 

* * * * 


The controversy—inspired by the film Royal Cavalead: 
—about the seene in the House of Commons oy 
August 3rd, 1914, is interesting for two reasons. Ail eye. 
witnesses are unanimous in testifying that Sir Edward 
Grey was listened to in tense, unbroken silence, the very 
antithesis of the enthusiastic cheers which greet the speech 
in the film version. Yet The Times’ report on the following 
day, according to Sir Halford Mackinder, who has turned it 
up, was punctuated with such annotations as ‘ cheers,” 
“ prolonged cheers,” throughout. In spite of that the 
film has pretty certainly gone astray, as—this is the other 
point of interest—films that touch Parliament almost 
always do. Take Disraeli. Mr. Gladstone is shown 
speaking as if he were on the hustings and _ actually 
addressing the House as “ Gentlemen.” In Clive of 
India (the film version) we have an accusing front- 
bencher denouncing Clive almost in the manner of the 
prosecuting counsel in the Hauptmann trial, every sen- 
tense evoking a roar of angry applause more reminiscent 
of the prize-ring than of St. Stephen’s. Even the eigh- 
teenth-century House of Commons observed some forms 


and decencies — and honourable members certainly 
addressed the Speaker. 
* * * * 


So Canada, which abolished titles years ago (but has 
since let a few come ereeping back) is abolishing “‘ Rule 
Britannia,” at any rate so far as border cities, likely to 
be largely frequented by visitors from the United States, 
are concerned. And Canada is perfectly right. In 
any case there would be something a little vicarious 
in the proclamation by a Dominion whose navy consists 
of four destroyers and two mine-sweepers of Britannia’s 
domination of the waves. In the second place it is at 
least arguable whether Britannia does in fact rule the 
waves, and no one is anxious to put the matter to 
the test. In the third it would hardly be tactful to din the 
assertion into American ears even if it were true. “ Rule 
Britannia,” if sung at all, ought to be kept strictly for 
home consumption. ‘To any foreigner it is bound to 
sound more arrogant even than ‘“ Deutschland _ iiber 
Alles ”—which, rightly interpreted, is not arrogant at 
all. The waves, moreover, have made poor things of 
many eminent Britons. Cromwell was like a bilious baby 
when he crossed St. George’s Channel to subdue the 
Irish. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant,” wrote his  ehaplain, 
‘““ was as sea-sick as ever I saw a man in my life.” 

* * * * 


If the 30-mile speed-limit has come to stay, as it pre- 
sumably has, the case for the abolition of the 20-mile 
limit is strong. ‘To permit 30 miles in Whitehall and Picca- 
dilly and allow only 20 in the Mall and Constitution Hill 
is an anomaly for which there is nothing to be said—and 
which Mr. Ormsby-Gore might reasonably be invited 
to remove. - VANUS. 
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HEN King George at the age of forty-five sueceeded 
to the throne of England, his people in general 
knew comparatively little about him. What they knew 
they liked. He had married a very handsome and charming 
Princess who had been born and bred in England and 
who was the daughter of a woman who for popularity 
rivalled Queen Alexandra herself and King Edward for 
geniality. They had five sons and a daughter and their 
children were being brought up with great simplicity. 
Then it was known that he had been a sailor in his 
grandmother’s navy, and the better informed could 
have mentioned that he had started his career as the 
youngest naval cadet who had ever entered the ‘ Britannia,’ 
that he had commanded a torpedo-boat and a cruiser 
or two and had been down in a submarine. During 
his father’s lifetime he and his wife had visited Canada 
and Australia and India, so they knew something about 
the Colonies though very little about European Courts, 
and the King was believed to be one of the finest shots 
in England and to have the best private collection of 
postage-stamps in the world. But he was seldom in 
the public eye, and whereas King Edward at his age 
would have been instantly recognized by any passer-by 
as he came out of the Marlborough Club, King George 
would very likely have passed unnoticed. Those who 
had served with him in the Navy were convinced of his 
utter reliability, those who were associated with him 
in his domestic life knew that at critical times, as on the 
occasion of his father’s desperate illness just before his 
Coronation, he was a rock of steady helpfulness, and 
that he was always accessible. One of his father’s 
Ministers said that to him alone of all the adult Royal 
Family, it was easy to speak simply as man to man. 
Of his capacity for that most difficult trade of Kingship 
nobody had any idea. 

He went to work quietly and conscientiously, neither 
self-assertive nor self-effacing, setting for himself a 
steadfast course from which he never swerved. His 
Ministers, he once confided to a friend in those early 
days, kept a tight rein on him, but he was well aware 
that the rein was not imposed by them but by the ordained 
limits of his power as a Constitutional Monarch, and it 
was his firm purpose to keep within them. But he 
began to exercise the prestige of the Crown in a manner 
quite different from the use of his predecessors. Though 
no Sovercign could possibly have had a greater devotion 
to the service of her country than Queen Victoria, nor a 
more untiring industry in the performance of her duties 
even in those years of eclipse that followed the death 
of the Prince Consort, she did not personally know, or 
seek to learn, the conditions of life among the poorer 
classes of her subjects : her knowledge of them was con- 
fined to the crofters at Balmoral. Otherwise she saw 
them only as the enthusiastic crowds that lined the 
shouting streets as she drove by in her State landau on 
her progresses through London. Their loyal enthusiasm 
deeply moved her, and nothing was more genuine than 
the motherly emotion with which it inspired her, but 
personally she was a stranger to them. She was horrified 
to learn about the insanitary slums below Windsor 
Castle. Something must be done at once, and in her 
name, but she did not go to see them. King Edward, 
similarly, immensely popular though he was, knew as 
little about the domestic existence of the crowd that 
swarmed about him as he led in his Derby winner, 





THE KING AND HIS REIGN: X. THE KING AND HIS FAMILY 


By E. F. BENSON 


Persimmon or Diamond Jubilee. He did not make it 
his personal concern: he was genuinely distressed to 
hear from his Ministers about the poverty and over- 
crowding in mining or industrial districts, but legis- 
lative “amelioration of these deplorable conditions ” 
was the right remedy. He kind-hearted to 
the core, but any sort of first-hand inspection was 
not in his programme. His business as King was with 
his Ministers and, internationally, with his Brother 
Sovereigns. 

Early in the new reign there was a great deal of trouble 
over strikes: there had been a strike in the coal-fields 
of South Wales, and much poverty among the miners. 
The King and Queen went down there, and had tea 
with the wife of a miner in her husband’s cottage. That 
was an odd thing for the King and Queen to do: it 
surprised some people, they thought it unnecessary. 
But these two unexpected visitors did not agree with 
them: they thought that nothing was more necessary, 
for, ultimately, the seething discontent among workers 
of any trade was due to the dreary and beastly con- 
ditions in which they lived and brought up their children. 
So they did not confine themselves to driving through 
buntinged streets but got out and saw the interior of the 
beflagged houses. It was not once or twice that they 
did that sort of thing, but again and again. During 
the War, as we have already seen, the King paid many 
visits to France, but he did not concern himself entirely 
with the work of his Generals : he jolted along abominable 
roads, and talked to his Tommies. Once in the dim 
ages of the Crimean War, his grandmother, feeling herself 
very democratic, recorded that in bestowing the Victoria 
Cross, “‘ the rough hand of the private for the first time 
touched the hand of his Sovereign.”” There was no hint 
of condescension on her part in making that contact, 
but it did strike her as being a very remarkable occur- 
rence. To King George there was nothing remarkable 
about it. Why not ? 

Such contacts became habitual. Though to have tea 
in the cottage of an out-of-work miner does not actually 
relieve poverty (legislation had to look after that, and Mr. 
Llovd George was busy over it) that sort of action, sincere 
and kindly, and often repeated, had by degrees a very 
penetrative effect, the more so because it was done 
simply and improvisedly. There was so obviously no 
intention on the part of the King or Queen that such a 
visit should be an “‘ honour”: it was just a gesture of 
human sympathy. Mr. Lloyd George, in the limelight 
of Limehouse, did not so eloquently convey his fellow- 
feeling with the underpaid and the unemployed by 
execrating the wealthy at the top of his voice and by 
pillorying peers. Personal example was another of the 
King’s admirable methods. In the early days of the War 
for instance, a scheme, perhaps not very judiciously con- 
ceived, was started, that people should abstain from alcohol 
until peace was declared, and the King was the first to 
lock his cellars. And his family, as they grew to manhood, 
went to work on these same lines of personal contact as 
There was fearful distress 


was 


their parents had laid down. 
and despair on ‘Tyneside among the unemployed, so one 
of the sons took the night-train north, and spent a couple 
of days in the grimy and desolate streets : or he went to 
his Duchy, and put on overalls and descended a tin-mine, 
Another every summer went down to a boys’ camp, and 
bathed with them and joined the sing-song round the fire, 
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And year after year with equal regularity their mother 
has spent long mornings at the British Industries Fair, 
instead of having samples of goods sent her for purchase 
to Buckingham Palace, and walked five miles or so in order 
to see everything for herself. ‘The encouragement she has 
thus given to British manufacturers is beyond all estimate. 

For a quarter of a century has gone on this untiring 
incessant tale of personal service in support of num- 
berless charities and industries and all the causes by which 
is stabilized and rendered sound the social and economic 
life of the nation. Never before in history has the Royal 
Family, not the King and Queen only, nor yet only their 
children but the whole clan, enjoyed such earned and uni- 


UNEMPLOYMENT: 


————— 


versal popularity. They adapted themselves, just as the 
King himself had done when the Labour Party first came 
into power, to the growth of democracy, and in doing that, 
so far from sacrificing their inherited and unique position 
have knit themselves into the esteem and affection of the 
nation. Nothing could better bear witness of that thay 
the scenes in London at the marriage last autumn of the 
King’s youngest son. They were a tribute, which his 
people had long been waiting for an opportunity to render, 
and they took advantage of it. 

[Mr. Benson’s article on ‘* Social Changes’ 


> 
announced 


for today, will by a change of arrangement appear in next 


week's SPECTATOR. | 


I. THE HUMAN FACTOR 


By MAJOR B. T. REYNOLDS 


HIS week I want to give a close-up picture of a 
group of unemployed men in London whom I 
know personally. The setting is the Borough of St. 
Pancras, where in these days the monthly unemploy- 
ment figure fluctuates round 6,500. Of these, the juveniles 
are practically negligible—not much more than a hundred. 
There are some 1,500 women, and the remaining 5,000 
odd are men. The total number of different names that 
find their way on to the books of the employment 
exchanges of the borough during the course of the year is 
not less than 18,000. The insured population numbers 
65,000 and is very mixed, consisting of a number of shop 
assistants and blackcoated workers, factory hands, rail- 
waymen and casual workers of all kinds. Unlike some 
parts of London, there is no large Jewish or foreign 
element amongst them, but there is a constant trickle of 
men who come in from the distressed areas of the North 
to seek work. Many of them arrive at King’s Cross, 
coming from Durham. The Dick Whittington legend 
may account for this. There is a good deal of work about, 
of one kind and another, and the “ hard core ” doesn’t 
amount to much more than 500, of whom a number are 
women. The real problem here, as in so many parts of the 
South, is “ underemployment” rather than unemployment. 
For some time past I have been concerned in the 
running of an Occupational Centre for unemployed men 
at the Mary Ward Settlement in this borough. We 
recruited most of our original members by personal 
canvassing in the Employment Exchanges. The first prob- 
lem that one comes up against is what to do with them 
once they are inside the club, To invite an unemployed 


man to play games seems to show a distressing lack of 


imagination. Anybody who has ever had _ personal 
experience of unsuccessful job-hunting must realize that 
the worst effect of unemployment is the loss of morale 
and self-confidence that it engenders. No man can give 
another back his lost confidence and self-respect. The 
most that can be done is to put him in the way of winning 
them back himself. The simplest way to do this would 
seem to be to Iet him do something that he recognizes as 
being worth while, and throwing darts at a board does not 
meet the case. We set out to sell them the idea of a useful 
hobby, and found that carpentering answered the case very 
well. Our members buy their own wood and make 
things that they require, and which they could not afford 
to buy, for their own homes. The danger of this activity 
interfering with the normal operations of the furniture 
industry is negligible, but the effect on these unemployed 
men is remarkable. All have gained a useful hobby, and 
not a few have glimpsed the satisfaction of craftsmanship, 
which is a very fine thing indeed. 


Other activities consist of play-reading, music, clay. 
modelling, boot repairing, and so on, and we have a 
motor-engincerin g class, of which more later. Allotment. 
gardening would be good, but there is no land here that 
‘an be dug. We cook and serve our own midday dinners 
and teas at 4d. and 1d. respectively. The members all 
pay a smallsubscription, andthe club is run on democratic 
lines, with sub-committees for cach activity and a general 
working committee on which these are represented. 4 
welfare sub-committee, on which the men serve, deals 
with cases of hardship, and expert advice is always 
available to assist members in their dealings with employ: 
ment exchanges, the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
and so on. This is particularly necessary. These people 
are inclined to lump together the whole of oflicialdom 
under the heading of ‘* The System,” and to assume that 
it and its doings are certainly incomprehensible and 
probably malevolent. This may be a libel on a hard- 
working body of public servants, but I have met not a 
few people in other walks of life who harbour a like 
prejudice. 

At first, the psychological atmosphere among these 
men reminded me forcibly of an occasion during the 
War when I was hit and found myself making one of 
a crowd of what are cuphemistically described as 
** walking” wounded. ‘There was the same odd mixture 
of fear, fog, apathy and sclfishness, shot through with 
bright flashes of almost incredible courage, fortitude 
and selflessness that is everywhere characteristic of 
men under conditions of strain. It is the function of 
leadership to bring out these last qualities. 

Our object has always been, not to run the club 
from the top, but rather to evoke and stimulate the 
necessary drive from below. This, of course, as I am 
always pointing out to them, is the only way in which 
Democracy ever has worked, or is ever likely to. Our 
experience in this respect has been extremely encouraging. 
It has also proved that there is any quantity of latent 
talent available, only waiting for the necessary stimulus 
to bring it out. For instance, one man, an eel-gutter 
by trade, whom would not have suspected of 
harbouring any artistic gifts, produced a credible likeness 
to the human face and form the first time he had model- 
ling clay in his hands. He is now attending evening 
art classes. I don’t suppose he will be a second Epstein. 
I rather hope he won't. But the discovery of this gift 
has made al the difference to him. 

The men’s spells of unemployment vary from a few 
days and weeks, to as many months. The danger is 
that when they strike a bad pateh, which they are 
bound to do from time to time under the law of averages, 
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shortage Of funds makes all replacement of worn-out 
dothes, boots and so on- impossible, their already meagre 
stock of self-confidence evaporates and they sink into 
q state of hopeless apathy, give up the unequal contest 
and disappear from human ken. We have undoubtedly 
been able to prevent a number of men from going this 
way. In most cases we have succeeded in providing 
a fixed point in lives that are otherwise essentially fluid 
and irrational. 

I mentioned the motor-engineering class. This came 
into being primarily for the benefit of our ex-miners, 
but a number of London men also joined. The idea 
was to enable those who had once been skilled men in 
an industry that was contracting to acquire sufficient 
skill to qualify for a place in an expanding one. We 
aranged with the Polytechnic to enrol free in their 
evening classes any of our men who were still unem- 
ployed and had passed a certain standard. The matter 
was thrashed out by our Working Committee, and the 
member whose function it is to represent on all occasions 
the hundred per cent. Trade Union view demurred on 
ithe ground that we were training blacklegs. He was 
overruled by the others who pointed out quite correctly 
that these men were potential blacklegs already, and 
the only way of lessening their potentiality was to give 
them the opportunity of acquiring skill once more, 


when it was hoped that they would, in the ordinary 
course of events, join the appropriate union. 

The total number of men on our books is about 300, 
of whom not more than half normally use the club at 
any given moment, the remainder being in work. There 
are obviously many thousands more in St. Pancras 
alone who could make good use of similar facilities. 


We are at present prevented from expanding and 
extending our activities by conditions of space and 


funds. A hostel for single men is an urgent necessity. 
At present, numbers of our men are paying rents of 
6s. a week and more for accommodation that is a disgrace 
to a civilized country. Whole-time premises of our own 
would enable us, too, to carry on in the evenings; at 
present we are only open from 10 a.m. to 4.30 P.M, 
when we have to turn out to make way for a Boys’ Club. 
This would have the great advantage of enabling men 
in work to mix with those who are unemployed, and 
thus help to break down the barrier that exists between 
them. 

Throughout the country there are some 2,500 clubs 
and centres similar to the one that I have described. 
Allowing for an average of a hundred men each, this 
gives a total membership of a quarter of a million. We 
are at present only scratching the surface of the problem, 
but a beginning has been made. 


THE ROMANTIC EEL 


By MAJOR JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


NPREPOSSESSING in appearance, often looked on 
with disgust, eels have a_ history of romance. 
They have crossed the Atlantic from Europe to the 
Bermudas and back for untold ages before Columbus 
was born. There is not one single eel in the Thames or 
the Severn, in the Po or the Elbe. in the Danube. even 
in the Nile, which was not bred thousands of miles off 
in the West Atlantic. So let me give their history, 
and let this history start at some pond in a quiet English 
meadow, on an autumn evening, warm, still and dewy. 
For some time before, an eel in that pond has been 
changing. From being yellow, it has become silver, 
its eyes bigger, its snout sharper, its movements. more 
restless ; it has ceased to feed. On this night the moment 
has come. It pushes out of the pond through the dewy 
grass, until it reaches a ditch, wriggles down this till it 
comes to a stream, then to a river, then to the sea, There 
it will find other eels, from Morocco, from Spain, from 
Kgvpt, from Italy and from Sweden. All start to cross 
the sea to their distant breeding ground. How long 
they take over the journey we know not: all we know 
is that they leave in autumn and that their eggs hatch 
in spring; and that males who may enter the sea at five 
years old do not breed until they are in their eighth to 
tenth year. The females are always older. They 
breed at a depth of about 400 metres, in water of fairly 
high temperature, probably guided to it because its 
saltness suits some chemical necessity of their being. 
Anyway, they all go to the same spot, south-east of the 
Bermudas. After breeding, the parents die. The eggs 
float and hatch near the surface, and here the young 
begin to feed fast and to grow rapidly. 

And now their real romance starts. At once they 
begin to cross an ocean which they have never traversed 
to reach homes which they have never seen. Most of 
them travel north-east with the Gulf Stream, floating 
at a depth of about 100 fathoms in water of about 68° 


temperature. They grow in size. By their second 


summer they are in the mid-Atlantic. They are then 
about one and three-quarters of an inch long. After 
two and a half vears, fully grown and three inches long, 
transparent, flat and leaf-shaped, they reach the west 
coasts of Europe and Africa. There they undergo a 
change: their bodies shrink in breadth, they lose half 
an inch in length, they become cylindrical or eel-shaped. 
They are now called elvers or glass eels; and in their 
fourth spring, three years old, they enter our rivers in 
They push up these rivers, up tributaries, 
In fresh water they 


thousands, 
up ditches, some even to ponds. 
feed voraciously, the males living usually five years, 
the females staying longer and growing much _ bigger. 
Then one autumn night they in their turn get restless and 
repeat their parents’ journey. from which they never return, 

The most remarkable part of this remarkable story is 
what guides eels to certain rivers. Shoals arrive in the 
east Atlantic: some have to go to the Channel, some 
to the Adriatic, some to the Baltic, some to the Mediter- 
ranean. What directs They have never seen 
these seas, nor the rivers running into them. There can 
Yet the fact 
remains that eel-bearing rivers always have eels; the 
elvers never scem to miss them. What guides an indi- 
vidual elver to the Nile instead of to the Severn? It is 
strange ; and, stranger still, ponds, if once they hold eels, 
always seem to do so. Why does an eel which enters the 
homely and muddy Thames not stay in its lower reaches, 
but push on many miles in order to cross an uncomfort- 
able field to reach a pond in Oxfordshire? Have the 
elvers who do this been hatched from eggs of parents who 
lived in that pond? It is incredible that they should ; 
that so much knowledge and geography should be in- 
herited from the egg. Yet how is it that all waters are 
regularly repeopled ? The only explanation (if it is an 
explanation and not merely words) is that instinct is not 
something which inheres in the individual, but something 
which is the possession of the race. It is as though mind 


them ? 


be no memory, and instinct is only a name. 
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any unit, but a guidance to all. 
this force must exist. The young eels get there. 


reason and inherited knowledge. 


another in which its ancestors lived. 


This piece of natural history was discovered only 
thirty years ago. It had for long been known that elvers 
ascended the rivers in spring and that full-grown eels 
But it was believed 
that they bred there in deep water, not far from the 
The immature eel was also well known, but it 
was classified as a separate fish and given a Latin name. 
Then in 1896 an Italian naturalist, Grassi, discovered 
Still its breeding 
place was not discovered for another ten years. A 
found one of 
He followed the 
trail backwards, across the North Atlantic and, with 


went down to the sea in autumn. 


coast. 


that it was the young of our eel. 


Danish naturalist, Johannes Schmidt, 


these creatures west of the Faroes. 


infinite patience, traced them to their breeding ground. 


ORGANIZED LEISURE IN 


was a reality, but held as it were in solution, not informing 
Whatever you call it, 
There 
must be some motive which steers their small and delicate 
bodies across many thousand miles of ocean and delivers 
them to a goal which seems to be predetermined. Of 
course, the cel is not the only living thing which does acts 
necessary for its survival of which it has had no experience. 
Insect life shows many examples of what looks to us to be 
But the cel performs 
on a bigger stage, against a mightier background. In 
working out its destiny, it does not turn to a continent 
which lies close at hand, but travels for years to reach 


—_, 





Thus a mystery which has defied the world for centuy 
was dispelled. 
about the breeding of the eel. The great Izaak Walton 
thought that they were bred from horsehair ; others 
solemnly stated that they originated from corruption 
or may-dew. But it was left to a writer of last century 
to start the most fantastic fable of all. He—Cairnerosg 
was his name-——solemnly wrote and published a book, the 
Silver Eel, to prove that eels proceeded from a certain 
beetle. And the book contained an_ engraving, pre- 
sumably from life, of such a beetle, with its carapace 
split open and a small eel emerging. Natural history 
has always been infested by writers of legends, but 
surely no more egregious one has ever been propagated, 

Finally, there is affinity between migration of mature eels 
and migration of birds. | Those birds which seek a warmer 
climate in winter return north to breed. The chiff-chaffs 
and willow-wrens now fluttering and singing in our 
copses have wintered in Persia and Cape Colony. Probably 
our northern country was their original habitat. And 
so it may be with the eel. Undoubtedly he started as 
a sea-fish: that we know. And possibly he lived then 
south of the Bermudas, and this is why he returns there 
to breed. But though a sea-fish by origin, he, like the 
brown trout, has become a fresh-water one by adoption, 
Thus the eel is the opposite of the salmon: the salmon 
is a sea-fish, breeding in fresh water; the eel a fresh 
water fish, breeding in the sea. 


ies 
Many curious tales have been believeq 


GERMANY 


By GODFREY BARRASS 


HE New Germany is, above all else, a State for the 

people; but its outlook must be national as well 

as socialistic. That is the object behind many of the 

organizations recently created—behind one of them in 

particular, a sub-division of the Arbeitsfront (Labour 

Union), known by the now familiar name of Kraft durch 
Freude (Strength through Enjoyment). 

““ We must protect the nerves of the nation,” said Herr 
Hitler, and the task was allotted to the Kraft durch 
Freude. The K.D.F., as it is commonly called, is attempt- 
ing, with amazing success, to place the amenities of travel, 
knowledge, culture, and sport within the reach of people 
in every walk of life; it also aims at improving the con- 
ditions under which they work and live. As a sub- 
division of the Arbeitsfront, membership of the K.D.F. 
at once includes the mass of working people from directors 
to labourers, from servant girls to lady secretaries. It 
also includes the professions, and as membership dues, 
which range from 60 pfennigs to 12 marks a month, are 
paid to the Arbeitsfront and not to the K.D.F., it follows 
that only a part of the money subscribed finds its way into 
the coffers of the Kraft durch Freude. 

The K.D.F. is something like the Italian ** Dopolavoro,” 
but the essential difference is that the Italian model tends 
to separate the various trades and professions, whilst the 
Kraft durch Freude aims at bringing them all together, 
The value of this to a national Socialist State is at once 
evident. Apart from its cultural activities, the K.D.F. 
has three departments : Sport; Travelling and Wander- 
ing; and a department which aims at the improvement 
of working and recreational conditions (Schénheit der 
Arbeit). At the end of 1934, the Department of Sport 
had organized places for games, gymnastics, swimming, 
&e., in 54 different towns. It plans to increase this 
number to 125 during the coming year. Courses of in- 
struction in every form of sport, from tennis to ski-ing, 


are offered either free or at a purely nominal cost to 
members of both sexes. Particular attention is paid to 
novices. During the past year, no fewer than 357.810 
people were taught to swim; attendance at women’s 
games is recorded as 287,916; and the men and women 
who took gymnastic courses number over 120,000. 

The Department of Sport is closely allied with that of 
Travelling and Wandering. Last February, for instance, 
it offered a seven-day ski holiday in the Black Forest for 
27 marks (less than 30s. at par). This price covered 
everything—fare, hotel accommodation, and food. A 
similar week’s holiday in the Bavarian Alps was available 
for 33 marks. But the Travelling and Wandering Depart- 
ment is no mere connecting link between sport and 
environment; it has other, and more significant, aims. 
Thousands of Berliners are going to drink Munich beer 
in the Hofbriituhaus and to see something of the beauty 
of Oberbayern ; Bavarians will visit the Schloss Sansouci 
in Potsdam and be shown the sights of Berlin; factory 
workers from Diisseldorf will travel as far as Breslau; 
millions will see the sea for the first time. Herr Hitler 
has created a spirit of comradeship between Germans in all 
walks of life. The K.D.IF. will foster this spirit in every 
way. A national pride will be strengthened by showing 
the people something of the nation to which they belong: 
a socialistic outlook will be cultivated by bringing men 
and women of all classes into personal contact in an 
unusual environment. 

Moreover, the facilities offered by the Travelling and 
Wandering Department are by no means limited to 
German soil. The K.D.F. possesses no fewer than five 
ships, all of which are over 10,000 tons and have heen 
specially fitted out to carry about 1,000 passengers. Two 
of them are luxury ships, but they are all extremely com- 
fortable and the food is excellent. There is only one class. 
On May 29th, the ‘Monte Olivia’ (14,000 tons) is. going 
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to make a seven-day trip to Norway. The sea voyage 
yill extend over twelve hundred miles; the total cost, 
including food and rail travel from Baden, will be fifty 
marks. It may be of interest to remark that the normal 
third class return fare from Heidelberg (Baden) to Ham- 
purg is fifty-five marks. Many other such trips are to be 
made this year both to the English and French coasts, 
and to Madeira. For some of the passengers they will 
be free of any charge at all; for the K.D.F. is offering 
no fewer than thirty thousand free trips this year. The 
money is provided by voluntary contributions within the 
Arbeitsfront and preference is usually given to married 
men with families, who earn low salaries. I know one 
man, a lorry driver, who earns 80 marks a week and has 
five children; between April 29th and May 6th he will 
be on board the ‘ St. Louis.’ The ship will visit the Isle 
of Wight and Cherbourg. The price is 60.50 marks, but 
the holiday will cost him nothing; half will be paid by 
his firm and half by the K.D.F. In years to come, this 
man’s invitation card, which depicts quite pleasantly a 
square-rigged vessel under full sail, will probably be shown 
with great pride to occasional visitors. 

The activities of the K.D.F. are too extensive to cover 
adequately in a short article. Its cultural efforts are 
evident in every town in Germany if one cares to look for 
them. In Berlin, for instance, the Reichs Symphony 
Orchestra gives concerts for amazingly low prices. Richard 
Strauss’ Fledermaus, Lortzing’s Undine and Hamlet, 
have all played to large audiences in the K.D.F. Theater 


des Volkes in Nollendorfplatz, where prices range from 
10 pfennig to 1 mark. The “ Schénheit der Arbeit ” 
(Beauty of Work) has provided a great many jokes for 
the German Press, but it has also done much to improve 
conditions in factories. Employers have been encouraged 
to redecorate or rebuild wash-rooms and lunch-rooms; 
the work has been carried out by the unemployed. During 
1934 alone at least 100 million marks have been paid for 
such improvements. This money goes into circulation 
and the number of unemployed goes down ; but the fac- 
tories still stand and continue to function. How is it all 
done? There is only one answer and that is: Comrade- 
ship. Without it, these ideas could never be put into 
operation ; given enough of it, whole mountains can be 
moved ; but discipline and organization are also needed ; 
Germany today has them all. 

The Kraft durch Freude is only a small part in the 
National Socialist machinery, but the spirit of comradeship 
which one finds today throughout Germany makes its task 
very much easier. There are many small factories where 
certain unskilled workers could not afford to take a holiday 
unless they received full pay whilst away from work. 
As the factory owners could not afford to pay them this, 
it seemed that they would be unlucky. However, the 
K.D.F. was approached and the problem solved. The 
places of the workers were taken by students, youths of 
the Hitler Jugend and girls of the Bund Deutsche Miidel. 
The gesture was quite voluntary and they received nothing 
for it, but it is typical of the spirit in Germany today, 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


By the REV. E. N. PORTER GOFF 


HRISTIANITY is more than a religion, it is a way of 
life. Jesus called men to live in a new way. He 
brought the worship of God out of the sanctuary into the 
street. He was concerned with life as it was lived by 
ordinary men and women, and His ministry was con- 
cerned with their human needs. He healed their sickness, 
not in order to prove His Divinity or to attract crowds to 
hear His message, but because being what He was—Love 
incarnate—He had to relieve human suffering in whatever 
iorm He encountered it. 

Before He left this world He commissioned His disciples 
to carry on His work, and He promised them that if only 
they would take Him at His word they would be able to 
do not only the work that He had done, but even greater 
works, because the power of His Spirit, once more united 
with God the Father, would work in and through them. 
The world would see God no longer in the human life of 
Jesus, but in the lives of those who were trying to follow 
Him. So we who profess to be Christians are called to 
put our faith to the test not alone in the sanctuary of our 
Church, or of our own life, but in the everyday affairs of 
ordinary life. Our Gospel is a Gospel for the whole man. 

It is against that background that the question of 
Spiritual Healing must be considered. It can never be 
rightly understood if it is divorced from the rest of the 
Christian Gospel. Our motive in seeking to revive the 
practice of Spiritual Healing within the Church is simply 
to revive the practice of the Christian Faith in its entirety. 
Those who wish to come to Healing Services at my own 
church are warned that if they come secking only some 
bodily or material benefit for themselves they will go 
A physical cure is useless, even if 


away disappointed. 
—without, 


it is possible, without a change of heart and mind 
that is to say, repentance. 
What is the use of a physical cure if the person concerned 


does not believe that life is worth living ? How, indeed, 
‘an any physical cure be lasting unless the patient is 
looking beyond the cure to the purpose of life itself? 
What is the use of a physical cure if the patient is going 
back to the old life, to live it in the same old way ?) What 
is the use of a physical cure if the patient has to go back 
to live life under conditions which make a healthy life 
impossible ? These are the questions I have been urging 
my own congregation to face in connexion with our 
Healing Services, and in attempting to answer them we 
are forced to realize that we cannot isolate the problem of 
disease. It is intimately connected with other human 
problems, and nothing less than a Christian solution is 
big enough to solve them all. We Christians believe that 
God’s purpose for man is one of love, and we should there- 
fore see a challenge to God in everything that denies that 
in life as we know it. We profess to believe that human 
life is sacramental, the outward and visible sign of the 
love of God, and that the human body is meant to be the 
temple of God’s Holy Spirit. Surely then we are bound, 
in Christ’s name, to minister to those who bear, in body 
or in mind, the marks of something which is a denial of 
everything we profess to believe. 

Jesus always treated sickness and disease as_ being 
symptoms of sin. So in our healing ministry we empha- 
size that repentance must precede healing, not because 
disease is God’s. punishment for sin, but because sin is 
often the cause of disease. The sin, of course, is not always 
the sin of the sufferer. The sins of the fathers are often 
visited upon the children, and the individual often suffers 
for the sins of the community. But the sin sometimes 
is the sin of the sufferer. Often some spiritual obstacle 
rctards the physical cure. It is possible to become ill or 
to aggravate a disease already present by complaining 
about God or other people, by resentment and envy, 
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To pray in the Litany to be delivered from “ envy, hatred 
and malice, and all uncharitableness ” is of real medical 
value, for these are the states of mind in which disease 
flourishes. 


So much for the theory of Spiritual Healing. What 
of the practice? Some four hundred people were 
ministered to at Mr. Maillard’s first services at my 


church in February last. The services were conducted 
in a quiet and restrained manner with a complete absence 
of emotion. No instantaneous cures were either reported 
or desired, but a month later sufferers were asked if 
they had anything to report. These reports have been 
arcfully analysed and we find that 60 per cent. of them 
tell of definite physical improvement. Diabetes has 
been cured, eyesight is better, arthritis has gone, head- 
aches and catarrh have vanished. Many who suffered 
from what is popularly called “ nerves” have been 
helped. One member of my own congregation had 
hardly slept’ for three years : 
immediately on going to bed and does not wake up 
Another member of my con- 
gregation—an elderly lady—had not been able to use 
her hands for three years: now she can knit. A 
mentally deficient boy who had never done anything 
for himself dressed himself and came down to breakfast 
the morning after the first healing service. For those 
of us who have scen these things, it is no longer a matter 
of faith but of knowledge that God is working in this 
way. And why should we be astonished? Is it not 


now she gets to sleep 


till seven next morning. 


a 


exactly what we should expect to happen if what a, 
Christians we profess to believe in is true ? 

I am sometimes asked whether some forms of disease 
lend themselves more readily to this ministry of healing 
than others. Those who have had a much wider ey. 
perience than I have had would say that one can put 
no limit to what is possible and, of course, in theory 
there should be no limit to the power of God. Buy 
for myself I must say that my experience is that healing 
most readily comes in cases where the mind ean be 
brought most directly to bear upon the complaint. | 
need not necessarily be the mind of the sufferer, for 
I know that often healing comes through the prayers 
and faith of others. But I think that God’s gifts are 
received by believing that they are available, and Jesus 
seems -to teach us so. “T tell you, whatever you pray 
for and ask, believe you have got it and you shall have 
it’ (Mark xi. 24, Moffatt’s translation). It surely makes 
a difference if we refuse to accept infirmity of mind 
or body as inevitable and realize that we are meant to 
glorify God in the body as much as in the soul. 

One thing is certain. The revival of this ministry 
is bringing about a spiritual revival in the Church. So 
far as my own church is concerned, both Viear and 
congregation are finding prayer real and effective as 
never before, and our numbers are increasing week by 
week, for men and women are finding in our message 
the solution of all their problems. The Gospel has 
become again the “‘ Good News.” 


«THE JOCKEY” AND THE ANCIEN REGIME 


By AUBREY JONES 


INGUISTICALLY, it is notorious, England has left 
her imprint on France in the shape of an enriched 
sporting vocabulary : socially, it is less well known, she 
is the procreator of France’s most glittering institution— 
the centre at which the choicest flower of French nobility 
forgathers. The Jockey—let not the flippancy of the 
name delude you, rather let it serve to convince you—is 
the most exclusive of French, indeed of European clubs : 
examine its member-list, and you will find bourgeois 
names but sparsely scattered there. Paul Bourget once 
classed it with the French Academy and the Berlin 
General Staff—it was before 1914—as one of the three 
pillars of European civilization; and so you may 
describe it—if you regard the relics of pre-1789 as an 
integral part of European civilization, or happen to 
think that pre-1789 represented a level of social attain- 
ment from which we have sadly declined. 

The Jockey was born of the Anglomania that gripped 
France in the reign of Louis-Philippe. Horse-racing had 
been introduced as long since as 1776; for a while it 
bloomed in growing popularity; then the Revolution 
laid upon it a coldly withering hand. The Restoration 
‘ame, and a body of young chevaliers, headed by an 
Englishman of the name of Bryon, set themselves to 
breathe fresh life into the sear plant. In envious emula- 
tion of England they founded, towards the end of 1833, 
the Society for the Encouragement and Improvement 
of Horse-racing in France. For six months or so, 
encouragement was bestowed and improvement effected ; 
but the young chevaliers remained dissatisfied. They 
had falling short, indeed. of the 
glories of the English sport—still, they had it ; 


their horse-racing, 
they 
had their centre of convivial gathering—the “ tir aux 
pigeons” of Bryon; true, true; but where, they 
sighingly questioned, gazing across to England, might 





they abandon themselves to those myriad adventitious 
pleasures, which, wherever horse-racing settles, cluster 
around in parasitic hosts? In short, they lacked a 
club, And so, in June, 1834, The Jockey came into 
being. 

All the gilded and (why bridle at the word ?) horsy 
youth of France flocked there. Enthusiastic interest in 
horse-racing, denoted by membership of the Society for 
Encouragement, was one of the conditions of entry. The 
enervating demands of club life do not seem to have 
deflected energies from attention to the robuster claims 
of the racing-field : in 1836 was instituted the Prix du 
Jockey Club—the French analogue of the English Derby, 
and twenty years later began the races at Longchanip. 
Napoleon III, taking his Empress there, would sail her 
in his yacht down the Seine, and having disembarked. 
would conduct her to the paddock along a stretch of 
richly woven carpet. 

Time has invested those earlier founders of the club 
with a halo of gay insouciance, of prodigal bravado, of 
eccentricity of exploit. Baroness Orezy might rake 
amongst them for her characters. There was Lord 
Ifenry Seymour, first President of the Club, English 
by birth, who, having once set foot in France, never 
again turned towards his native island—not even when 
April was here. He had a compatriot in the person of 
Potter, a superb hand at whist, gencrous in victory 
and impassive in defeat, who, on each winning occasion, 
would leave Iving on the table, beneath the flickering 
eandles, a crinkled thousand-frane note. The Duc 
d’Orléans, the son of Philippe Egalite ; Demidoff, the 
son-in-law of Jéréme Bonaparte ; Prince de la Moskowa, 
the son of Marshal Ney ; the Duc de Morny, the creator 
of Deauville 
without end. 


the series proceeds coruscatingly and 
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Aristocrats though The Jockey members were, th y 
on occasion admitted into their number a social inferior. 
Has not Proust described to us how Swan made his 
approaches to The Jockey with the same easeful perkiness 


as the titled Guermantes ? Besides, how could aristo- 
cracy hope to thread unaided the financial mazes? It 
was out of the question: the Chaussée d’Antin had to 
pe called in to the support of the Faubourg-Saint-Ger- 
main. Charles Laflitte was there, as skilful in business 
as in play ; Casimir Delamarre, too, Regent of the Bank 
of France; and, a little lower down the scale—but 
blazon it not—a wood-merchant named Rieussec, 


The door might, indeed, be a little ajar; the French 
bourgeois, nevertheless, frowned distantly on The Jockey. 
Horse-racing never entered into his favour and_ he 
listened, with undisguised abhorrence, to tales of the 
nightly dissoluteness of the gants jaunes. Wow they 
did gamble, those gants jaunes! The speed of 
horses, the virtue of women, the duration of ministries, 
the solvency of bankers—what did they not bet on? 
Raised bickering voices, cries of triumph and sighs of 
despair, the golden glint and chink of coin, the sinister 
or fascinating rustle of notes, lost and won, and, above 
it all, the reiterated pealing of the bell, endeavouring, 
with vain peremptoriness, to restore a semblance of 
order—these, in the days of the third Napoleon, con- 
stituted the evening glory of The Jockey. But they are 
seen or heard no more. Nowadays, at evening time, 
all there is still: the tattered remnant of French 
aristocracy has become subdued and domesticated ; and 
the economic pinch, no doubt, has helped to weaken the 
playing propensity. 

Born when Romanticism in France was at its apogee, 
The Jockey’s relations with literature have yet been 
tenuous, Alfred de Musset sought entrance; but the 
door was closed upon him. 
member ; through his novels on the éile of the Faubourg- 
Saint-Germain and the delicate compliments paid in them 
to his Jockey acquaintances, he contrived to ingratiate 
himself with The Jockey. But Sue turned renegade ; 
and, 


Hugeéne Sue was for a time a 


he conceived an insatiable passion for Proudhon ; 
to crown his sins, he wrote the Mystéres de Paris, a work 
which earned him the immediate stigma of a * novelist 
of the Left.” Sue never again set foot in The Jockey, 
although, to the annoyance of The Jockey’s members, he 
stubbornly refused to resign, until. falling at last into 
linancial straits, he was unable to renew his subscription, 
whereupon, with hearty relief, the committee expunged 
his name from the roll. 

As ever, The Jockey remains profoundly obéissant before 
things English. Important ritual, when it comes into 
conflict with the homage due to England, is thrust, with 
infinite quietness and diseretion, into the background. 
The centenary of the club’s foundation fell on June 17th 
last ; but the centenary dinner was not held on June 17th ; 
it was held some days earlier: not even a ceremonial 
feast could induce the members of The Jockey to abandon 
their annual visit to Epsom. Next vear 
the hundredth anniversary of the Prix du Jockey — will 


the occasion of 


occur the super-ceremony ; homage to England will then 
have to put up a stiffer fight. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

HAT does one do when challenged ? Merely chal- 
lenged at large, I mean; not to a specific contest 

or game, or to prove an assertion. I have often wondered, 
when I have seen such phrases as “ a challenge to youth,” 
or “a challenge to the churches,” how youth and the 
churches, should they desire to take up these challenges, 
would do so. And now Sir Oswald Mosley has been issuing 
a challenge to “* Jewish interests in this country,” com- 
manding commerce, the Press, the cinema, the City of 
London and the sweat-shops. And the question arises— 
what are the Jewish interests thus referred to to do about 
it ? To what contest of daring or of skill are they bidden ? 
To single combat with our British Fascist leader, or to a 
more multifarious warfare against the Gentile interests 
*“ commanding ” similar activities to their own? Is Sr 
Oswald proposing a pitched battle, in which the houses of 
Rothschild and Montagu should head a charge against 
those (say) of Coutts and Glyn Mills ? Shall the noble 
army of the Gentile Press Lords march out, terrible with 
banners, against the few Hebrew newspaper owners ? 
Shall there be war in the provision world between Messrs. 
Lyons for Israel and Messrs. l'leming and the A.B.C. for 
Gentiledom ¢ In the cinema industry between Mr. 
Isidore Ostrer and Mr. Alfred Hitcheock (with the ranks 
of Elstree and Hollywood in somewhat confused formation 
behind them) ? And in the emporial world between the 
establishments of Messrs. John Tanner and Bob and those 
of Messrs. Isaac Shekel and McBawbee ? Industry has, 
so one has heard, already its wars. But commercial em- 
battlement along lines of race would be a new grouping of 
combatants. Sir Oswald savs that he and his comrades- 
* Fascist movement of the modern age,” 
Indeed. thev 


at-arms, the 
are not intimidated by Jewish interests. 
need not be so, since the big battalions are, in nearly all 
the spheres to which he made allusion, on the Gentile side. 
He is, very naturally and humanly, challenging the 
smaller side; a noticeable tendency of “the Fascist 
movement of the modern age” in all countries. 

But can I be misinterpreting this challenge ? Was 
Sir Oswald perhaps using the word in its sense of 
reprove, accuse, calumniate, or take exception to? Or 
in vet another sense, that of the giving crv of hounds who 
sniff the scent of the creature they pursue? On the whole, 
this last meaning seems apt, and one can well picture the 
Fascist pack, black-chested, baying up the wind. 

However. supposing that a challenge to combat was 
intended, let me remind the challenger of a classic formula 
for politely conveying such an invitation. As Sir Lucius 
bade, “ Do the thing decently, and like a Christian. 


Begin now—Sir—To prevent the confusion that might arise 


from our both addressing the same lady” (in this case sub- 


stitute interests) “* I shall expect the honour of your company 
to setile our pretensions in King’s Mead Fields... . 
This,” Sir Lucius explained, “ will put a stop at once 
to all confusion or misunderstanding that might arise 
Take my advice. and you'll decide 
then let the worst come of it, 
But remember now, 


between you. 
it this evening if you can: 
twill be off your mind tomorrow. 
when you meet your antagonist, do everything in a mild 
Let vour courage be as keen. but 
at the same time as polished as your sword.” And mind, 
no knuckle-dusters, I fancy Sir Lucius would add today. 


and agreeable manner. 


It will, anvhow, be interesting to see what is the 
challenger’s next step in the matter, should his present 
overture be Were La 
should reply by challenging Sir Oswald Mosley, and thus 


ignored. ** Jewish interest ” I 


get a little instruction in the reception of challenges. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
The Stratford Festival 


M. KomisarJevsky startled Stratford last year with his 
Macbeth in a chromium-plated castle, and the year before 
with his Merchant of Venice, when the trial scene was backed. 
by strange masks instead of a crowd. But in neither of 
these previous productions did he use such vivacity in telling 
tradition to go hang and dull care to begone as in his Merry 
Wives of Windsor. He has sent history flying through the 
ages, with a setting that annexes the décor simultanée of 
mediaeval French mysteries and with costumes that have 
waltzed from the Vienna of a century or so ago. Not one 
glance does he give to the England of Elizabeth or the 
England of Henry IV.: and he cannot be pinned down 
to “ period” nor to place. 

When Falstaff swaggers on the stage in the person of 
Mr. Roy Byford, he is like a larger and gayer edition of the 
Emperor. Franz Josef in White Horse Inn: his ** silhouette,” 
as the dressmakers call it, vaguely suggests the traditional 
costume of Sir John in his * great-bellied doublet,” though 
dull crimson has yielded to flaming scarlet, with a black 
belt and white trousers, and a jaunty jaeger hat with a bunch 
of cocks’ feathers. His face flames till Bardolph’s looks 
dull, and the pale blue eyes glare from beneath the bushy 
snow-white eyebrows with unquenchable and_ ineffectual 
ferocity. The ‘ Wives’ themselves are dressed in crinolines, 
which give them a dancing air, and all the colours are as 
gay and bright as fashion-plates from La Belle Assemblée. 

This may seem a strange *‘ attack ” to introduce a criticism 
of a production of Shakespeare at the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre, and the excuse is that it uses the weapons that 
M. Komisarjevsky has chosen. The visual interpretation is, 
nevertheless, not decorative but basic; he has regarded 
Shakespeare’s comedy in terms of opera and ballet-—no, of 
opera et ballet—an opera without songs and a ballet without 
dancing. The text itself is authentic, with no alterations 
and no false values, such as the sudden upheavals of modernity 
in The Taming of the Shrew in modern clothes. It has carried 
with it none of the * traditional business,” like the prolonged 
and irritating ‘* merriment ” of the Wives at reading Falstaff’s 
letter or the depressing back-slapping heartiness of the men. 
After the first shock, one realizes that the merriment comes 
from within, from the situations and the characters. 

As for music, M. Komisarjevsky has chosen the airs that 
sound “like Strauss ”’—and, in point of fact, are Strauss. 
He uses it after the old fashion of mélodrame, to illustrate 
and to accompany the “ sentiments’ of the speakers. 
Although he has in his company, properly speaking, only 
one dancer—Miss Rosalind Iden, who makes a charmingly 
arch Ann Page @ la Viennoise—it is the method of ballet 
that governs the entire action, as it did in the movements 
of the crowd in Gogol’s Inspector-General, his first important 
production in London some dozen years ago. The “ multiple 
stage,” a row of five gaily painted houses, with the Garter 
Inn cheek by jowl with Page's house, permits a continual 
bustling to and fro of characters with no direct connection 
with the scene in hand, yet making a background like a 
corps de ballet. And the fairies in the last act, under a strange 
flighty trunk of ‘‘ Herne’s Oak,” are the masked and crino- 
lined chorus from an opera, complete with music in their 
hands, like the singers in The Critic. And many will say, 
with the Devil in the Garden of Eden—* It’s pretty, but is 
it Art?” 

The first two productions by Mr. Iden Payne, the new 
director of the Stratford Festival in succession to Mr. Bridges 
Adams and Sir Frank Benson, who covered half a century 
between them, are Antony and Cleopatra and As You Like It 
--worthy, painstaking, and, alas! rather dull. Mr. Randle 
Ayrton’s Enobarbus is the richest and liveliest thing in 
Antony and Cleopatra, showing how adroitly magnificent 
rhetoric may be made to seem natural to a_ blunt 
soldier. Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s settings and costumes 


for the Roman tragedy bring to it that symbolical immensity 
which, in Sir Edmund Chambers’ words, reflects ** man’s 
splendid impotency beneath the unpitying stars.” 

R. Crompton Ruovpes. 





The Cinema 


‘Imitation of Life.” At the Capitol 


Imitation of Life could have been made only in America, 
where it has had great success. It is about problem, 
of colour and problems of motherhood, both more than 
usually acute in the United States. A halo of peculiar 
reverence surrounds the American mother, perhaps to com. 
pensate her for her frequent misfortunes. Her traditiona| 
occupation is to stand among the roses at her cottage door and 
wait for the return of her wandering boys and girls from the 
wicked city. Once a year comes Mothers’ Day, when the 
nation endeavours to salve collectively an uneasy filial con- 
science, and hard-boiled business men are able to feel like good 
children once more by having their secretaries send a costly 
bunch of flowers to mother at home. : 

These remarks would of course be unfair if they were taken 
too seriously ; but Imitation of Life, adapted from a novel by 
Fannie Hurst, does illustrate the curious atmosphere of melo- 
dramatic sentiment which usually surrounds American 
mothers on the screen. The story is about two mothers—a 
young widow, Mrs. Pullman, who works to support her child, 
Jessie, and a large and amiable coloured woman who comes 
with her child, Peola, to keep house for Mrs. Pullman and 
reveals a talent for making the most marvellous pancakes, 
Mrs. Pullman (Claudette Colbert) helps her to market the 
pancakes, and ‘* Aunt 'Delilah’s Pancake Flour” soon brings 
both women a fortune. Trouble, however, lies ahead, for 
Peola, as she grows up, is able to pass as a white girl and cannot 
bear that anyone should guess her parentage. Mrs. Pullman, 
meanwhile, has fallen in love with Stephen Archer, an icthyolo- 
gist (Warren William), and Jessie, returning from school, 
unluckily falls in love with him, too. Are the resulting 
tragedies inevitable ? Peola’s problem is genuine and bitter 
enough, but Aunt Delilah—admirably played by Louise 
Beavers—hardly needs to lie down and die because her 
daughter wants to live away from home. And Mrs. Pullman 
is not compelled to sacrifice herself and Stephen Archer, for 
Jessie is very young ; she could have gone to finish her educa- 
tion in Switzerland, as she herself suggests, and in a vear she 
would have been happy again. 

Imitation of Life is a long film, full-of faithful detail. but 
often slow and often dull. The incidental touches of character 
and comedy—for instance, the incursions of Mrs. Pullman's 
sardonic manager, Elmer, amusingly played by Ned Sparks 
are often effective ; but I should doubt whether a film so 
distinctively American ini theme and atmosphere will appeal 
very widely to audiences here. 


“ The Big Game of Life.” At the Polytechnic Theatre 


Here is a new method of autobiography. Mr. Cherry 
Kearton, the famous animal photographer, tells the story of 
his life in moving pictures, taken mostly by himself through 
the last thirty years. A reconstructed prelude shows his 
boyhood as a shepherd’s son on the Yorkshire moors ; he goes 
to London and works hard at journalism and business, spending 
his spare time with a five-shilling camera among the birds of 
Hertfordshire. Soon he is off to Africa; and the films he 
took on this first expedition—they include a glimpse of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt visiting a native village—have lasted surpris- 
ingly well. 

Later, there are travels in India, Borneo and Canada: war 
service in East Africa, and more journeys up and down thie 
African wilds. The films are silent, with Mr. Kearton acting 
as commentator throughout ; his commentary is quiet and 
straightforward, happily free from facetious smartness. The 
effect of so many short extracts, loosely strung together. is 
bound to be scrappy ; and I could not quite avoid the rather 
tiring feeling that comes when someone is sitting at your side 
and flicking over the pages of a snapshot album. You have 
hardly time to focus your attention on a herd of giraffes before 
you are watching hippopotamuses at a drinking pool—and so 


on. I should have preferred fewer and longer extracts ; but 
there are many vivid and sometimes exciting studies of wild 
creatures of every kind, and some delightful views of African 
Ciarites Davy. 


piccaninnies. 
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Music 


1910-1935 

Asa part of the Jubilee celebrations, the King has commanded 
his Master of Musick to arrange a concert in the Albert Hall, 
at which works by English composers from the Elizabethans 
to the present day are to be performed. There would have 
peen no difficulty in filling the programme worthily with music 
written during the present reign, but a broader and, perhaps, 
less self-satisfied view has prevailed. 

The King, preoccupied with political and social problems 
grave enough to tax all his powers, has not pretended, as some 
less wise monarchs have done, to an interest in music which 
he does not possess. But with his instinctive sense of propor- 
tion he has not failed to encourage those movements and 
institutions which have deep and permanent roots, and his 
reign has coincided with a steady and healthy growth in 
English music. The elder generation of musicians in 1910, 
Parry, Stanford, Mackenzie and Elgar, all laboured, more or 
less, under the disadvantage that they had no living national 
tradition upon which to build, but they laid the foundations of 
that emancipation of English music from foreign influences 
which has been accomplished by their successors. 

This national movement was not an isolated one. It has 
been going on over a period of a century in various countries, 
beginning with Glinka in Russia and spreading with the 
growth of race-consciousness to Czecho-Slovakia in the 
middle of the last century. The War gave it an added 
impulse everywhere, and the political doctrine of self-deter- 
mination was carried over into the arts. The Jong domina- 
tion of German music, already exhausted for the time being, 
was at an end. The problem was to find something to take 
the place of the German tradition ; for genius, however 
great, cannot create without material ready to hand. 

The new generation of English composers were fortunate in 
finding a rich store newly gathered for their use. Among 
other workers, Cecil Sharp had been rescuing, just in time, 
the folk-melodies of the English country-side. In the 
libraries William Barclay Squire and Dr. Fellowes, to name 
only two of a careful band of scholars, were rediscovering 
the treasures of the past. The folk-songs and the madrigals 
and church-musie of the Tudor and Jacobzan ages afforded 
between them an ample foundation for new building. 

At first composers were so excited by the beauty of the 
folk-songs that they thought it unnecessary to do more than 
stitch them together into rhapsodies, while others were content 
to produce copies of the polyphonic style. Soon, however, 
the new material was assimilated and folk-song became 
the foundation of melody and the polyphony the basis of 
harmony, out of which the composer could fashion his own 
individual idiom. The process may be most clearly seen 
in the works of Vaughan Williams. The early Norfolk Rhap- 
sody is an assemblage of the raw material ; in the ‘“* London ” 
Symphony it is still half-digested; in the “ Pastoral” 
Symphony and in his latest work in F minor the process is 
completed, In these last works it is impossible to lay one’s 
finger upon any melody and say, ‘* That is a folk-song,” yet 
the origin of all the melodies is evident enough. The folk- 
idiom has become an integral part of the composer's artistic 
individuality. 

The same considerations apply to the works of Holst and 
to some music by Delius, like his beautiful meditation upon 
“ Brigg Fair.’ They apply, too, to the very different Celtic 
imagination of Arnold Bax. These influences are certainly 
less obvious in the music of the younger generation. But they 
are present, at one remove, in the more mature compositions 
of William Walton, so that, whatever superficial foreign 
influences may appear in his music, one feels that it is funda- 
mentally the work of a fellow-countryman. 

This is not parochialism. The great men, in whatever 
sphere of art, have always been Italians, Germans, Frenchmen 
first. and international figures afterwards. This may be less 
evident in music than in the other arts, because music is 
supposed to be a universal language. But try Elgar on a 
Frenchman, and the limits of its universality will be obvious. 
The names which have been mentioned in this article are 
few, but they are enough to show that, among the other 
achievements of the past 25 vears, our musical record is not 


inferior to that of any other people during the same period. 


DyYNELEY Hussey. 


Fetes du Jubilé 4 Nice 
[D’un correspondant frangais] 


ALors que Il’Empire britannique tout entier a déja entrepris 
de célébrer, dans lenthousiasme d’un loyalisme intimement 
sincére, les fétes grandioses du Jubilé de son Roi, il eat été 
surprenant que le pays de France, dont Tamitié pour la 
grande nation d’outre-Manche ne saurait, moins que jamais, 
étre mise en doute, n‘ait point songé & prendre sa part des 
réjouissances suscitées par le Terme d’Argent du régne 
georgien. En dehors méme des manifestations officielles, 
de nombreuses initiatives privées ont choisi de témoigner de 
fagon éclatante laffection que provoque sur notre sol Ja 
personnalité symbolique du souverain anglais. La France 
n’a point oublié les heures cruelles de 1914, ot la générosité 
instinctive d'un peuple loyal, probe, également ennemi des 
fourberies et des brutalités, vint ranger, a cété de ses troupes, 
des divisions volontaires de Tommies. La communauté 
d'action franco-anglaise, en ces temps d’épreuve profonde, 
réussit & sauver [Europe dun péril qu'il vaut mieux, sans 
doute, ne point qualifier. L’opinion francaise, qui a mesuré 
pleinement l'étendue du sacrifice que lui consentit si noble- 
ment la Grande-Bretagne et qui se sent, aujourd*hui comme 
alors, envers lalliée Kaki ‘une Ame fraternelle,’ a voulu 
activement rechercher, dans le Jubilé de S. M. George V, 
Yoceasion de prouver 2’ la nation-soeur la continuité de son 
amicale gratitude. 

Celle-ci était appelée. comme il est naturel, a revétir des 
formes d’expression trés diverses. Il y a eu, il y aura encore, 
des hommages de presse: articles de journaux ou de maga- 
zines, études de revues, conférences méme ne pouvaient 
manquer d’associer la contribution de Tesprit au festival 
universel. Mais les manifestations les plus touchantes sont, 
peut-étre, celles auxquelles ame collective de la foule participe 
directement par la seule présence de son dynamisme con- 
tagieux. Au premier rang de celles-ci, il convient de citer 
les fétes vibrantes organisées par la ville de Nice. 

Inaugurées le 18 de ce mois, les festivités franco-britanniques 
prévues dans la capitale de notre Cote d'Azur ont pris, tout 
aussit6t, un essor dont ne s‘étonneront point les familiers 
du climat méditerranéen. La feryveur propre aux rivages 
bénis du soleil s‘est alliée, ici, sans peine a la spontanéité 
d’une reconnaissance toute spéciale et que l'on peut, sans la 
diminuer, qualifier de régionaliste. Nice doit beaucoup a 
l'Angleterre. Ce sont les touristes britanniques qui furent, 
en fait, ses premiers hétes étrangers et qui contribuérent puis- 
samment & établir, au cours du XVITI® siécle, son renom de 
station hivernale. Ils décrivirent, dans leurs relations de 
voyages, comme dans leurs récits oraux, sa position privilégiée 
au bord de la nappe bleue, sous le regard des neiges alpestres. 
La célébrité de la cité d'Azur s‘étant, grace a eux, répandue 
dans l'Europe entiére, ils aidérent encore matériellement 4 
sa prospérité: la population de Nice ayant été, en 1822, 
plongée dans la misére par suite de crises successives, c'est 
une initiative britannique qui fournit aux innombrables 
chomeurs un travail fructueux, en décidant la création, tout 
au long de la Baie des Anges. du splendide ** embankment” 
qui fut, par gratitude, baptisé ** Promenade des Anglais ” 
et dont la renommée est. aujourd’hui, mondiale. Depuis 
lors, les hétes britanniques ne cessérent d’affluer sur la Cote 
d’Azur, et l'on sait que S. M. la Reine Victoria avait fait de 
Nice sa résidence dhiyer préférée. Un monument com- 
mémoratif lui fut élevé, & Cimiez, en 1912, sous la présidence 
de Raymond Poincaré. 

C’est un esprit identique de fraternité qui a animé les 
fétes toutes récentes du littoral méditerranéen. Commencées 
au milieu de la semaine dernié¢re, elles se sont poursuivies 
avec faste pendant plusieurs jours et ont regu, samedi, leur 
consécration par linauguration, en ce méme Cimiez, dune 
stéle érigée en commémoration du présent Jubilé, ainsi qu’en 
souvenir de tous les membres de la famille régnante d’Angle- 
terre qui furent les hétes de Nice. Ajoutons que Paris, se 
piquant d’émulation, annonce pour le mois de juin, dans le 
décor délicieux de Bagatelle. une exposition de la littérature 
et de l'art qu’inspirérent aux créateurs frangais les faits les 
plus significatifs des vingt cinq ans de régne du souverain 
George V. 

Roi. Vv. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Early Cubs 


Sir William Beach Thomas's recent note on March cubs 
and his reference to The Times report of the Oakley hunt 
having been interrupted by the appearance of a vixen and 
her cubs recall for me a delightful experience in the Oakley 
country five years ago, when on a very early April day I 
came upon a group of fox-cubs playing like kittens in the 
edge of a pool in a primrose wood. It was soft weather, 
with a little wind, and the light fur of the cubs, ruffled and 
rosetted like feathers, was almost golden in the sunshine. 
I counted thirteen cubs. And with the wind blowing towards 
me I sat and watched them appear and disappear and 
reappear from among the tree-roots and primrose tufts 
without ever alarming them. They must have then been 
some weeks old and the spring was normal. They were 
also the first cubs I had ever seen; and the sight of them 
playing softly by the waterside among thousands of full- 
blown primroses and dark bluebell buds and many oxlips 
was an unforgettable delight. The fox in fact is.an early 
love-maker ; so that March cubs, contrary to the fox-hunters’ 
notion that thoy do not appear until May, are quite normal. 


* * * * 


Flowers and Birds 

Flowers and birds give me more pleasure than all other 
wild things. Yet as I sit here in the spring sunshine, at a 
time when I ought to be enjoying the rewards of much 
autumn horticultural sweat, I am nursing for the first time 
a feeling of hatred against the birds. For the sparrows are 
ripping my polyanthus buds to yellow and crimson shreds. 
I am more angry because I not only imagined that my 
flowers, after being unattacked for four years, were immune, 
but because I imagined I knew why they were immune. 
I put down that immunity to the fact that I never feed 
birds except in bitter weather, reasoning first that a wild 
bird ought to find its food without the aid of man and secondly 
that a pampered bird, like a pampered child, is more likely 
to be treacherous than grateful. Acting on those suppositions, 
I have never lost a single polyanthus in four years. True, 
I lost during the same time a patch of crocus Susianus, the 
flowers of which are yellow and chocolate, though I never 
lost a hybrid crocus, of whatever colour, nor a single blossom 
of crocus Sieberi, which grew in a patch of mauve three inches 
away from the Susianus. Whereas this year, with the carth 
soft and bird-food plentiful throughout all the winter months, 
I lose a thousand polyanthus buds, but no crocus. And of 
all the countless wild primroses that have bloomed in increasing 
numbers since Christmas day I have never seen a single one 
molested. This is an old question. What I want, however, 
is not an answer but a remedy. Pepper, says a friend. So 
I am trying pepper. All I can say as to its eflicacy at the 
moment is that peppered primrose seems to. be as delicious 
in the mouths of birds as oysters on the tongues of epicures, 

* * * * 


New Potatoes 

More than 30,000,000 acres of potatoes are grown in the 
world, and of that number more than half are grown in 
Russia. This is one of many extremely interesting facts taken 
from a paper by J. M. Bukasov, some extracts from which 
are included in the current number of The Countryman by 
courtesy of Sir Rowland Biffen, Emeritus Professor of Botany 
at Cambridge University. This admirable article tells how the 
Russians—who never of course do anything to justify their 
existence on the earth's surface—sent M. Bukasov_ to 
Guatemala, Mexico and Colombia to investigate the possibility 
of acquiring new species—not varicties—of potato. Further 
expeditions were sent to Peru, Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador. 
The results were astounding. M. Bukasov himself collected 
over 5,000 specimens, and potatoes were discovered growing 
at extreme elevations over a total latitude of 60 degrees. 
Species were found in tropical valleys and others at exposed 
and frost-bound altitudes. The rainfall in all the native potato 
fields varied extremely and everywhere different species had 
been cultivated for centuries. Yet for nearly four hundred 
years the potato had been presumed to be a single species ! 
The results of the Russians’ expeditions and their subsequent 
investigations in hybridization are of incalculable value. 
The production of frost-resistant commercial varieties is for 


instance already a certainty, and various frost-resistant 

hybrids have been evolved which produce a high yield of 

good-quality potatoes. The Russians’ enterprise indeed has 

so impressed the world that the German Breeding Institute, 

the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Soaléf Institute 

in Sweden, have all been potato-hunting in Soviet footsteps, 
* * * * 


In exposed Midland districts there is an unwritten law 
that to plant potatoes before April 18th is to fly in the face 
of the Almighty. Being Midland born I therefore kept secret the 
heresy of planting five rows of Epicure in Kent on March 7th, 
These potatoes, however, in spite of the bitterest spell of the 
whole winter on and about March 9th, made astonishing 
and in my experience record progress. They were through the 
ground in just under three weeks, actually on March 20th, 
While this was no doubt largely due to their being planted 
under an eight-feet south wall, it was also the result of careful 
seed-nursing during the autumn and winter. Small seed 
was selected in August, then sun-dried until almost. black, 
‘and sprouted in boxes in a mild room during winter. The chits 
at the time of planting varied from one to two inches and were 
as thick as the little finger and a purple cabbage colow, 
The importance of sprouting is not always realized ; but it 
has been authoritatively stated that the yield per acre from 
sprouted potatoes is as much as two tons above that of 
unsprouted. But the point of these remarks is not so much 
to retail agricultural advice as to say that I hope this year to 
emulate the feat of a certain devilishly cunning and now 
famous relative, who up to the age of 90 regularly raised two 
crops of potatoes each year on the same piece of land. 

* * * or 


Jubilee Commemoration 

Having no use for jubilees, and still less for banners, I 
regarded with a little scorn the invitation of my own parish 
council to attend a meeting called “in order to discuss the 
most appropriate way of celebrating,” &e., &e. But later I 
received a second invitation, and at the same time a report of 
some proposals to commemorate May 6th not by waving flags 
or letting off Roman candles, but by taking over certain areas 
of common land, hitherto grossly neglected, in order to put 
them in order and preserve them decently for the future, 
This changed my attitude, since I believe that the only sensible 
way of celebrating is by commemoration and, if possible, by 
the preservation or establishment of natural beauties. I have 
since discovered that the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England is advocating these same methods of commemoration. 
Encouraged by recent experiments and work in Derbyshire, 
the Council is now also taking steps to appoint Countryside 
Wardens, voluntary workers whose business it will be to en- 
deavour to preserve the amenities of the countryside not only 
for those who visit it once a week or once a year, but for those 
who happen to live in it. A booklet on the subject has been 
issued, so that all who are more interested in trees and fields 
than in banners and fireworks and who are anxious to preserve 
their countryside from the adventures of so-called “ eountry- 
lovers,” would do well to write to the Secretary for a eopy. 

* * * * 


Blackthorn Winter 


The blackthorn winter of country superstition, the sudden 
bitter April spell of weather that comes every year as surely 
as the primrose and the cuckoo, occurred this year on April 
2nd. The wind was strong and like ice, and the sky changing 
from black to white and icy blue and the bitter sleet to hot 
sunshine in a moment or two, And the blackthorn was in 
blossom, like stars of ice itself on the still wintry black branches. 
And old countrymen, muffled up, with shining dew-drops, 
took on the air of prophets. The blackthorn was out : there- 
fore the bitter spell. For them the little cold snowy stars of 
blossom were more than symbolic; they were the eause of 
that sudden wintriness. And in May the air of prophecy will 
be resumed. For every fog in March, a frost in May. And all 
through the summer the little bouts of prophecy and super- 
stition will go on, The wind will dry the newly turned earth 
very quickly, quite white, and there will be rain about. The 
swallows are flying low: rain again, And the cuckoo is 
already here to perform that mysterious rite of his, the 
picking up of dirt. H. E. Bates. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur Specrator.] 


HUEY LONG 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectraror.] 


Sirn,—I hope that it is not too late to offer a few comments 
on Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ The King of Louisiana ” in your 
issue of February 8th. Like Miss Maye, I am no admirer of 
Huey Long, but I feel that she has done a very inadequate 
job of explaining him to a foreign audience. 


First, I must take exception to her entire first paragraph. 
Jt would appear that her conception of statesmanship has 
more to do with dress and manners than with effectiveness 
in obtaining one’s objective. No matter how unpleasant the 
idea may be, I fail to see how any thinking individual (I never 
knew there was such a thing as a ‘ thinking nation ’’) can 
deny Mr. Long’s political effectiveness. “.. . the thinking 
nation, as a whole, has hardly more than one idea concerning 
him,” says Miss Mayo. That statement does the intelligence 
of our people little more credit than does Mr. Hearst with his 
papers for ** people who think.” 

There are a great many thoughtful Americans whose ideas 
concerning Long are not adequately represented by Miss 
Mayo’s: ‘most fantastically vulgar combination of thug, 
mountebank and clown that has caught the eye of men now 
living —at best a poor joke or an over-due warning, at worst 
a passing pestilence.’’ Perhaps she comes nearest to finding 
a universal idea in calling him an * over-due warning.” 

Huey Long’s vulgarity and impertinence to dignity have a 
strong appeal to millions of American voters. It serves as a 
vicarious outlet for their impotent anger at many wrongs which 
so far continue unchecked. The failure of the Roosevelt 
administration to live up to popular expectations has left a 
tremendous body of voters leaderless. Like Miss Mayo, these 
people do not think very deeply. They act and vote upon 
emotional rather than rational impulses. It is this fact which 
causes many thoughtful Americans to see in Huey Long a 
potential Hitler, Mussolini or Stalin. 

Having cast some slight aspersions upon the quality of Miss 
Mayo’s thinking, I believe I should justify them. Two 
examples of confused thinking taken from her article should 
suffice. She says that the change to direct ballot as the means 
of selecting U.S. Senators was a factor in making Long’s 
Senatorship possible. The old method was election by the 
State legislature. Long’s complete control of the Louisiana 
State legislature and the governor would, if anything, have 
facilitated his becoming a U.S. Senator. 

The other example of Miss Mayo’s peculiar reasoning is to 
be found in the next to last paragraph. She remarks that 
our Civil War was fought over the question of States’ rights. 
She offers this in confirmation of her statements about the 
integrity with which State sovereignty is maintained. Yet, 
the victory in that war was to the side opposed to States’ 
rights—and from 1865 on the centralization of power in the 
Federal Government at the expense of States’ rights has had 
a steady growth. 

Miss Mayo, like so many Americans, is too anxious an 
apologist for what she considers our peculiar vulgarities. The 
only Americans whose vulgarities never seem to find apologists 
are the red men. In fact, I have never heard of any vul- 
garities committed by them. And among Americans of two 
or three hundred years’ American background there is seldom 
any complaint about themselves. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the vulgarities for which 
Americans apologize seem to derive chiefly from sources of 
more recent importation—African negroes, Italian racketeers, 
Polish politicians—and, of course, you know Louisiana is 
really more French than American: whatever ‘ American ” 
may mean.—Very truly yours, 

DonaLp CUMMINGS. 


150 E. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A, 


THE WAR OF THE SERBIAN HOG 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaror.] 


Sir,—Probably the oil racket has more actuality than one 
would gather from the ridicule heaped by Mr. Robert Bernays 
upon the book The Secret War for Oil. This book has, I think, 
been withdrawn ; I have not read it, but I feel some sympathy 
for its main contentions, as given by Mr. Bernays. Another 
war may show us how much the ‘* independence” of oil- 
bearing Iraq is worth. Since the struggle for oil is one of the 
main causes (though not the sole cause) of international rivalry, 
I sincerely believe that the substitution of steam and electric 
traction for oil and petrol-drive is the most positive contri- 
bution that can be made for peace. 

However, with regard to the murder of the Archduke at 
Serajevo in 1914, there is evidence that it was not oil, but pigs, 
at the bottom of the immediate trouble. Writing in the 
United States Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 
No. 126, Louis G. Michael and Pauline A. McDonnell stated : 

“In 1906 the Austrio-Hungarian agricultural protective tariff 
went into effect and in August of that year, shipments of swine 
from Serbia abruptly ceased. The bitter feeling engendered in the 
Serbs at this time, on being shut out of the markets of the Hapsburg 
Empire, is said to have led to the events that precipitated the 
World War, which in the Balkans, is often spoken of as ‘ the war 
of the Serbian hog. ”’ 

I may add that the natural destination of most Serbian pigs 
was Hungary. wherein pork is the national meat, hence the 
importance and extent of the Serbian trade in pigs. 

In other instances the impact of agricultural upon political 
situations is often insufficiently appreciated. The cases of 
Ireland and Scotland suggest themselves, while there is reason 
to think that Western Australia’s demand for secession is 
fundamentally due to her having contracted unduly heavy 
commitments for the purchase of tractors and of the oils 
necessary to run them—whereas animal horse power would 
have been safer and would not have compromised finances. 
The problem of India is essentially agricultural, and, as in 
Ireland, neither votes nor political status will affect it.— 
Yours faithfully. Hvucu NIcou. 

46 Barnfield Road, Harpenden, Herts. 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spxecraror.!} 

Srr,—I am afraid that the letter of Sir Frederick Maurice in 
your issue of April 12th does not entirely meet the difficulties 
of the Rev. P. M. Gedge and of other Christian people who 
maintain that the use of air force is always war, and that its 
innate evil is not reduced by calling it police work. The 
argument seems to be: ‘ We agree that if a rifle be placed in 
the hands of a policeman that act does not change him into a 
soldier; he remains a policeman. But if you put bombs at 
the disposal of an airman he cannot in any circumstances 
be accepted by Christians as a supporter of law and order; 
he is always a menace to civilization.” 

Let us consider the functions of police and then ask our- 
selves if it be not, after all, possible to use God's gift of aviation 
to establish peace. I think we may agree with a writer on this 
subject, who says that police must be impartial, not retaliatory, 
not punitive, careful of human life while maintaining law and 
order (if necessary by force). They must never strike the 
first blow and they should be so organized and their standing 
orders such as to produce prompt action. 

For the fulfilment of these functions internationally, Rear- 
Admiral R. N. Lawson has proposed that all European 
aviation be internationalized, so removing the risk of fighting 
in the air. There remain the risks of invasion by land and sea. 
The duty of the international air force would be to patrol land 
and sea frontiers as guards. Should any land force be seen 
(by observation from the air), to cross a frontier, the air force 
would immediately cut the lines of communication behind the 
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invading force, by high-explosive bombs. The object would 
be to destroy roads, railroads, bridges—not human beings ; 
but if tanks, &e., were able to proceed and maintain their 
own communications, they must be treated as “lines of 
communication ” and be destroyed. Action from the air 
ceases as soon as further advance across the frontier has been 
stopped. In the event of invasion by sea the air force would 
operate over a sea-belt of predetermined width round the 
coast of the invaded State. Details of Admiral Lawson’s 
demilitarized zones, on all frontiers, over which and over 
which only standing orders would allow the air force to 
operate, distribution and enlistment of the foree, &e., &c., 
can hardly be gone into here, but they are set out in his 
writings. 

Given the only air force in Europe, and that of overwhelm- 
ing strength, is it conceivable that any State would attempt 
invasion ? But if we assume such a possibility, may we not 
agree that an air force, acting in accordance with the standing 
orders outlined above, would be fulfilling police and not 
martial functions ? And is not this an application of aviation 
for the attainment of which all Christians should resolutely 
work ?—TI am, Sir, yours, &e., Hucu Leaver. 
Stanton, Headley Down, Bordon, Hants. 


[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.|] 
Sir,——-Mr. P. M. Gedge in his letter on Peace and War criticizes 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for ‘‘ approving the method of 
bombing and killing ” in certain circumstances. He continues, 
“If bombing is, as we conceive it to be, a sin, we abolish it by 
the very simple method of not fighting.” 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury is, presumably, debarred 
from advocating universal abstention from warfare by the 
thirty-seventh Article, which states that * It is lawful for 
Christian men, at the commandment of the magistrate, to 
wear weapons and serve in the wars.” 

If (as I presume) this article can only be altered by Act of 
Parliament, it seems to follow that the clergy of the Church of 
England cannot attempt to convert the nation to the doctrine 
of non-resistance until the nation is already so far converted 
as to allow Parliament to alter the teaching of the Chureh on 
that point. 

I do not know whether Mr. Gedge is an ordained clergyman 
of the Church of England, but if so he appears to be denouncing 
as a sin what his Church requires him to regard as lawful. 

Many possible morals might be drawn.—Yours faithfully, 

P. Kennarp Davis. 

Magdalen College School, Oxford. 


AUTARCHY, FRENCH AND BRITISH 

|To the Editor of Tux: SrecratTor.] 
Sir,_A summary of the situation in Britain, caused by the 
imposition of tariffs in 1931, was made in your issue of 
April 12th * from the standpoint of an observer in France.” 
The latter seems to suggest that the real and only benefits are 
obtained during the period of transition from no-tariff to 
tariff and that * the time will come when we shall be as impo- 
tent as France to meet the cost of unemployment by further 
appeal to the tariff.” 

But surely the arguments produced are specious and only 
tell half the story. Tariffs, as such, were not primarily in- 
tended ** to meet the cost of unemployment,” but to assist in 
reducing the amount of it—which they have done. 

The article suggests that against “the profits of cself- 
development °° we must “ set a loss of exporting power.” To 
the impartial observer the real position is exactly reversed—it 
was owing to a loss of exporting power (due to the chaotic 
state of the exchanges and to the fect that foreign countries 
could undercut us in such markets as were open owing, inter 
alia, to lower wages and a lower standard of living), that we 
turned to our own advantage the profits of self-development. 

Provided there was a stable exchange system throughout 
the world, few in this country will deny the advantages of Free 
Trade, if all countries adopted it, along with uniform hours 
and wages; but, under present-day conditions, a unilateral 
reversion to Free Trade by this country would result in a 
prompt and rapid increase in our unemployment numbers, and 
in the cost of relief. The consequent shrinkage of revenue 
would further accentuate the adverse situation.—Yours 
faithfully, I. S. DALGLEISH, 





ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Srr,—In your note on the Abyssinian frontier dispute (The 
Spectator, April 19th) you state that * conciliation would 
have a much better prospect of success if all such movements 
(of Italian trooops) were suspended,” and that “* Signor 
Mussolini can have no serious apprehension about the safety 
of his forces in the neighbourhood of the Abyssinian frontier.” 
This statement, I venture to suggest, ignores certain essential 
geographical and military factors of the situation. The 
total Italian permanent garrisons of the two colonies only 
amount to 8,000 men, the reinforcements sent out bring 
them up to 40,000 or 50,000 at the outside, whereas Abyssinia 
has some 400,000 to 500,000 troops immediately available, 
The distance from Italy to Eritrea can only be covered in 
eight days, to Somaliland in ten to fifteen. It is therefore 
natural that Italy should be anxious about the safety of 
those colonies, in view of the rabid xenophobia now obtaining 
in Abyssinia in spite of the presumably pacific intentions 
of the Emperor. Nor should it be forgotten that Abyssinia 
has for a long time been placing large orders for war material, 
including tanks, artillery and aeroplanes, in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and other countries, and that she has already 
secured supplies of poison gas and material for poisoning 
the wells. 

For all these reasons it is important for Italy to see to 
it that her colonies are adequately secured against a coup 
de main on the part of the semi-independent feudal chieftains 
on the frontiers even if not ordered by the Government of 
Addis Ababa.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Luicr ViLiart. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BANKS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 


Sir,—Professor Jones, in enumerating the criticisms of 
present-day banking, omitted the most important, which is 
the obstruction offered to suggestions for supplementing the 
present methods of creating and issuing money by others 
which afford some prospect of a greater degree of solvency 
and prosperity. 

The principal defects of the present system may be briefly 
summarized as follows: (1) Insistence that when the State, 
at a time of national crisis, must have more money than it 
can obtain from taxation or borrow from its citizens, it must 
borrow it from the banking system instead of creating it, 
thus imposing an impossible and perpetual burden upon 
taxpayers who have to find the interest. (2) Insistence that 
all new money not created for buying gold or securities for 
banks must also be borrowed and start as debt, 7.¢., as a 
bank loan. (3) Failure to provide any adequate fund out of 
which the interest as well as principal of bank loans is to 
be paid. (4) Failure to provide any non-debt money to 
bridge the gap between prices and purchasing power in 
consumers’ pockets; also to enable men displaced from 
labour by machinery to buy their share of the output of the 
machines that displace them without being a financial burden 
on their fellows. (5) Failure to provide money for starting 
new industries. When these have to be financed out of the 
profits of existing ones, a shortage of purchasing power is 
created either for the goods of the new industry or for those 
of the industry whose profits financed the new one.—Yours 
very truly, 


76 St. James’ Court, SAW. 1. 


TAVISTOCK. 


ACCIDIE 
[To the Editor of Tre Spercrxror.] 
Sir,--No doubt this word is rightly spelt by Dr. Selbie ; but 
I have never discovered why it should not be spelt accidia, 
and I should therefore be grateful for exact information. I 
should not worry you with this inquiry but for wishing to 
comment on Dr. Selbie’s suggestion that the failing in question 
is confined to the young. I cannot imagine any contemporary 
of mine in his sixth decade being able to take the world 
seriously after seeing the general havoc that has been made of 
every belief and tradition that my generation were brought 
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up to value. The world is obviously going down hill and any 
resistance to the temptation of accidie certainly cannot be 
either hopeful or strenuous.—Yours, &c., 
E. S. P. HAYNES. 
9 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


JANUS IN THE DOCK 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Allow me to enter a mild protest against a paragraph 
in last week’s issue under the heading ** A Spectator’s Note- 
book,” where Janus says, referring to a ball to be given 
during the actual period of the Assembly sitting, that * it 
denotes a striking breadth of mind on the part of the Church 
authorities to lend their approval to what many of their 
predecessors would have regarded as so carnal a fixture in 
the week of their spiritual transactions.” The ball advertised 
to be held in aid of the King’s Jubilee Fund has no connexion 
with the General Assembly of the Church, and the Church 
authorities have never been asked to give approval to it. 
It is to be held, not at Holyroodhouse, but in the ** Assembly 
Rooms, George Street,” which have no connexion with the 
“General Assembly” beyond the coincidence of name. 
Possibly this may have led Janus to the mistaken inference 
referred to.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. G. SUTHERLAND, 
Junior Clerk of General Assembly. 
Church of Scotland, 121 George Street, Edinburgh. 

(1) I am grateful for the correction 
as to the locale of the ball. (2) I did not state that it had 
any actual connexion with the General Assembly. (3) I am 
assured on the best authority that leading members of the 
Church of Scotland were consulted as to whether there 
would be any objection to a ball at such a time and expressed 
the view that there would not.] 


[Janus writes : 


SHELLEY’S HEART 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir.—Janus is wrong in stating that Shelley's heart is buried | 
in the English cemetery at Rome. That statement has been 
made a great many times, but there is not a shadow of founda- 
tion for it. When the body was burned, Trelawny snatched 
the heart from the flames, and, after burying the ashes at 
Rome, gave the heart to Leigh Hunt. 

{t was preserved first by Leigh Hunt. then by Mrs. Shelley, 
afterwards by Lady Shelley, and upon the death of her hus- 
band, Sir Perey, it was placed in his coffin and buried in the 
churchyard of St. Peter’s Church at Bournemouth. The 
evidence for these facts is ample and conclusive.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED BEESLY. 

Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. 


TRUST HOUSES 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectaror.] 
Sirn,_I am, like Janus, a frequent visitor to Trust Houses, 
and until the last few days should gratefully have agreed with 
him in all that he claimed for them: that ‘‘ one can always 
count on getting from a Trust House all that a good hotel may 
reasonably be asked to offer,” and that ‘ you know in advance 
that it will not let you down.” Now, alas, I have a different 
experience to record. Attracted fo a certain hotel on the 
Kast Coast by what proved to be a flattering, not to say a 
disingenuous photograph, I found it not only beneath the 
standard of the least up-to-date Trust House I had previously 
encountered—and it was considerably more expensive than 
several.in which I had stayed—but quite one of the least 
attractive hostelries of any sort I had met with in this country. 
A dingy interior, ruthless beds, indifferent food, wines that 
hore the marks of maltreatment, inadequate lighting (is a 
bedside light still really too much to expect ?), and some 
bedrooms without any means of heating—these, all present 
in a single inn, did considerable violence to the confidence I 
had previously felt. It would be foolish of me t» protest 
that never again shall I entrust my person to a Trust House, 
but, for my own part at least, I feel that the time has certainly 
not yet come when we can commit ourselves to them without 
previous experience or recommendation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, W. 1. EviELYN VERSCHOYLE. 


FURS AND TRAPPING 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 


Sir,—This being Animal Year I want to make a special effort 
with my campaign, if readers of The Spectator will only help 
me. It is nearly six years since I founded the Fur Crusade, 
and over 1,000 leaflets a week have been sent out ever since. 
These draw attention to the great cruelty involved in obtaining 
certain furs, particularly broadtail, which often involves the 
greatest barbarity, the newly born lambs being sometimes 
skinned alive. They also tell people by means of a White List 
what furs are innocent of the steel trap and may be worn with 
a clear conscience. I hope to be able to make a very large 
distribution of these leaflets from house to house in London 
this season. 

There is a good chance of getting steel traps abolished in 
England by law this year, as there are now other means of 
dealing with rabbits and vermin, about which I will gladly 
supply full particulars. The Gin Traps (Prohibition) Bill 
has already been introduced by Viscount Tredegar in the 
House of Lords, and there is a strong support from farmers 
and others from all over the country to do away with this 
fiendish instrument of torture. 

C. VAN DER Byt (Major), 
The Fur Crusade and Humane 
Trapping Campaign, 
Wappenham House, Towcester. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Srr.—In your “ News of the Week” of April 5th, a writer 
deals with * Rivals in Motherhood *” from the point of view of 
Child Psychology. So he says. but I may be allowed to say 
that anyone who refers, in speaking or writing, to a child as 
“it” has stiil to learn his first lesson in child psychology. 
The child is a human being, not a pawn in the adults’ game, 
not a cog in the machine, not the shuttle banged to and fro 
in the educational or social loom, and should be spoken of, 
and written of. as a human being, as “ he,’’—or if vou will as 
* she.’ No one to whom the child is neuter, a thing, can have 
any Claim to deal sympathetically with the problems or the 
attitude of the child. I know what will.be said—that to say 
* he” excludes ** she,” and that the writer referred to either 
sex; but what he forgets is that * it ” applies to neither and 
not equally to either. If he had really understood child psy- 
chology, if he had really thought himself into the skin of the 
child, could he ever have written, as he does, “ If it is trans- 
ferred against ifs will to a claimant who is a stranger to it” ? 
No. One who writes thus shows clearly that he is looking 
from the outside, and not from within out.—I am. Sir, 
W.G.S. 
Edinburgh. 


PERSONAL LUXURY AND PUBLIC NEED 

[To the Editor of Tur Sercraror.| 
Sir,—There are three considerations not always taken into 
account by critics of expenditure on “ luxuries”: (1) that 
many thousands of people are employed in making and 
distributing them, (2) that a large proportion of their price 
goes into the public exchequer as indirect taxation, and 
(3) that out of this same public exchequer vastly more 
assistance is now given to poorer citizens than was the case 
100 or even 50 vears ago. 

But for (1), even more of us would be “on the dole” 
than is at present the case. Possibly we could employ the 
cigarette makers more usefully ; but until we are ready to do 
so, we may be thankful that they are saved from the de- 
moralization of idleness. But for (2), we should have to tax 
land, houses and incomes more heavily than we do. Certain 
increases in this direction would I think be a desirable reform. 

But for (3), the health, education, and pensioning of those 
unable to provide these services for themselves would remain 
the tasks of the “ charitable ” instead of being shared by all 
who are able to undertake them. Nobly as that burden was 
shouldered by many of our forefathers, I cannot but rejoice 
in its more even distribution in our own time. A reversion 
to the older system is in fact impracticable. 

The “ charitable’ may not unfairly submit that of their 
potential giving a large proportion is anticipated in the rates 
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and taxes they contribute for public services. It seems 
unfortunate that ‘ charity *’ should bé reckoned so largely 
in terms of money. I should like to see all the services now 
provided by “ charity ” financed by the whole community 
in proportion to individual means, but administered by men 
and women who voluntarily and, if possible, gratuitously, 
undertook the work for the love of humanity and of God. 
But whilst the succour of the needy, aged, and sick, and 
the training of the young are being more and more recognized 
as a * moral obligation ” of the whole community, a Christian 
as such has two further claims on his resources : the mainten- 
ance of the Ministry, and the spread of the Gospel. And 
here I must express my complete sympathy with Canon 
Lyttelton’s plea for a limitation of expenditure on “* luxuries.”’ 
Even though much of that expenditure is doing work which 
would otherwise be left to * charity,’ a Christian will do well 
in cutting it down, so that these primary and essential services 
may not suffer. Suppose, indeed, that through the starving 
of Christian Missions in the Far East the mind of China fell 
under the domination of Lenin. That would be a “ fact” 
which Mr. Evans, along with the rest of us, would have to 
“face.” That he would find it to his liking, I can scarcely 
believe.— Faithfully yours, G, Cyrin ARMSTRONG. 


THE PEACE BALLOT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir.-The opponents of the Peace Ballot have always walked a 
slippery ground. But few of them have performed such 
remarkable skids as your correspondent, Mr. Livingstone 
Holmes. 


In the first place, he objects to * the replies ” being “ used 
as propaganda.’ No replies have been published—only 


figures. 

In the second place, he states that * 95 per cent. answered 
the first two questions as everyone anticipated.” A very 
cursory reading of the popular Press six months ago will con- 
vince any reasonable person that ‘ everyone” is a serious 
exaggeration. 

If * not one person in ten thousand is qualified or competent 
to answer ” the question dealing with the private manufacture 
of arms, which is a question of principle and not of means, 
then England has no business to be a democracy, but should 
immediately attach herself to the leading strings of a dictator. 

* If memory serves me,” says Mr. Holmes, “the fourth 
and fifth questions cancel themselves out.” Since Mr. Holmes’ 
memory has not served him, I cannot answer this point until 
he has re-studied the order of the questions and got them 
straight in his mind. 

As the Peace Ballot has already reached a total of six 
millions. and is still going strong, Mr. Holmes’ * concrete ” 
questions are hardly in the picture. If a nation-wide Ballot, 
responded to on such a scale, does not represent a solid body 
of public opinion, what does ? --Yours faithfully, 

MarsoriE Scorr JOUNSTON. 

45 Westminster Mansions, Great Smith Street, SW. 1. 


“AFRICA DANCES” 
[To the Editor of Tue Serecravor.] 

Sin. — In the review of my book, Africa Dances, your reviewer 
in several places calls my accuracy into question ; he has, of 
course, a perfect right to do so, but I think in that case he 
should give an accurate account of my book. As it is, he mis- 
represents me completely : he even makes me travel into 
places I never went. I never touched French Guinea, and 
only hurriedly crossed the Gold Coast ; most of my journey 
was in Senegal and Dahomey. 

The question whether most Europeans in West Africa can 
be qualified as drunkards and most protestant missionaries as 
sex-obsessed is of course a question of standards : the amount 
of alcohol habitually consumed by the Europeans I came 
across would undoubtedly cause them to be considered in 
Europe heavy drinkers; and the missionaries’ emphasis on 
sexual purity for people to whom such a notion is completely 
foreign seems to justify the epithet I used. 

But when your reviewer criticizes my account of the fetish 
religion in Dahomey because it does not square with his know- 





ledge of the religion of Liberia, he passes the limit of fair 
comment. In Dahomey masks are not used ; only a portion 
of the population go to the “ converts,” which have no 
connexion with the ‘“ bush schools’; and “the big bush 
devil’ (whatever your reviewer may understand by the use 
of the word “ devil” in connexion with African religions) js 
not active there. In several places I have pointed out that 
the fetishist religion of Dahomey is unique among African 
religions, and qualified anthropologists have not questioned 
this ; consequently, it seems to me your reviewer's Criticism 
though extremely interesting per se is hardly valid. 

Some of his other strictures would hardly have been made 
had he read my twice-repeated caveat that I was only dis- 
cussing the people and places I visited: I never attempted 
any generalizations. Finally, the question whether the mask 
is a sacred thing in itself is open to much discussion : I never 
denied that it was fed, but suggested that it was sacred as 
the abode of the fetish (I prefer that word to * devil” with 
its European associations) and that it was the spirit in the 
object, rather than the object itself which was a subject of 
reverence.—I am, yours, &c., 

3EOFFREY GORER, 

The Elms, Fitzroy Park, Highgate, N.6. 

[Mr. Graham Greene writes : I must apologize to Mr. Gover 
for my carelessness in stating that he passed through French 
Guinea. The mistake arose, I think, through the lack of 
boundaries in his sketch maps. The mistake is not as im- 
portant as it sounds. On his journey across French Sudan 
and again in his journey up from the Ivory Coast he was 
often within fifty miles of the frontier of French Guinea, and 
these boundaries do not represent any hard and fast demarca- 
tion between the tribes. I hope Mr. Gorer will sympathize 
with my mistake; these boundaries are the devil, and Mr. 
Gorer himself from his letter seems to have forgotten that his 
journey took him much further through the Sudan than 
through either Senegal or Dahomey. As for the missionaries 
and Europeans, my experience must have been an extra- 
ordinarily lucky one or Mr. Gorer’s extraordinarily unlucky.| 


PROSECUTIONS OF PUBLISHERS 
|To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Srr,—As writers and as members of the Council for Civil 
Liberties, a non-party body, we view with concern the new 
threat to freedom revealed in the recent prosecution of Mr. 
James Hanley’s novel Boy. We offer no opinion on the book 
itself, though we point out that Mr. Hanley is a writer of 
standing and that Messrs. Boriswood, the publishers, against 
whom the prosecution was brought, are a firm of repute. 
We desire rather to emphasize the following facts : 

(1) The prosecution occurred nearly three and a-half years 
after Boy had been published and after it had been reprinted 
four times. 

(2) Proceedings were initiated at Bury in Lancashire where 
the police called at a local library and took possession of 
copies. 

(83) Messrs. Boriswood were indicted at Common Law. 
They were advised to plead guilty, for technical reasons, 
and on March 20th, 1935, fines were imposed by Mr. Justice 
Porter at Manchester Assizes, to the extent of £400. 

(4) Messrs. Boriswood have now withdrawn Boy from cir- 
culation, but we are advised that legally they are still liable 
to proceedings in respect of every copy which may have been 
sold before withdrawal. 

We would call attention to the magnitude of the fine, and 
we would suggest the following alterations in the law : 

(a) There shall be a limit of time (dating from publication) 
beyond which a prosecution may not be instituted. 

(6) There shall be provision against multiplicity of pro- 
ceedings so that a publisher (or author) cannot be prosecuted 
repeatedly.-Yours faithfully, 

E. M. Forster, President. 
A, P. Hersert, A, A. MILNe, J. B. PRiestiey, 
H. G. WELLS, Vice-Presidents. 
The National Council for Civil Liberties, 99a Charing Cross 
Road, W.C, 2. 

[In readily giving publicity to the views of Mr. Forster and 
his fellow-signatories on the question of procedure we must 
not be interpreted as committing ourselves to any kind of 
defence of the volume in question.—-Ep. The Spectator.] 
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Corinthians 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


Ocrs is an age which honours the prizefighter. His money 
rewards are dazzling, and there are few distinctions to 
which he may not aspire. We have known boxers turn 
flm star, lecture to a university, and speak for a political 
party. Yet even we should be surprised to see a boxer 
become a member of Parliament, be presented at Court, 
scan a hexameter, lose £40,000 on a single race, and win the 
Derby and the Oaks in the same year: all of which happened 
to John Gully, bare-knuckle fighter of a century ago. When 
we add that his first fight was for the championship of 
England, that he figures in the pages of Hazlitt and Boz, 
that he lived to be seventy-nine, and had twenty-four children, 
it is obvious that a biography was overdue. 

John Gully was born at Bristol, in the golden age of Bristol 
champions, and must have heard boxing talked around his 
cradle. His father was a master butcher. Things did not 
go too well, and young John, succeeding to the business, 
was presently thrown into prison for debt. Then came 
the first event in his career of romance. Hen Pearce, * the 
Game Chicken,” champion of the time, heard that there 
was in the prison a strong young fellow very handy with 
his fists. Suitable opponents were hard to find, and the 
sreat man went along, to try this prisoner out. As a result, 
John Gully’s debts were paid, and he found himself at liberty, 
matched against his benefactor. The news spread, the 
law took a hand, and the first date chosen had to be abandoned. 
When the fight did take place, it proved worth waiting for. 
One of the most famous in the history of the Ring, it was 
sen by Byron, provided a lifelong topic for the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards King William IV, and earned a rebuke 
for the industrious Creevey. ‘* You're a damned good fellow,” 
gasped the Chicken, when Gully’s friends had forced him 
to retire, in the fifty-ninth round. ‘I’m hard put to it to 
stand. You’re the only man that ever stood up to me.” 

Extraordinary though it sounds to modern ears, Guily 
only fought twice after this, his opponent on each occasion 
being the Lancastrian, Bob Gregson. Gregson was a huge 
man, far heavier and stronger than Cul'y, but he was nothing 
like as skilful; and each time the boxer won. In the second 
fight Gully served Gregson as he pleased, finally knocking 
him senseless. With so little to go on, it is, as Mr. Darwin 
says, difficult to assess Gully as a boxer: but he must have 
been pretty good. He fought his last fight with an injured 
left arm, and yet was so confident of success that he turned 
aside from his new safe business as innkeeper and bet heavily 
on himself with his own money; and this meant a good 
deal, since between his first fight and his second things had 
gone hardly with him. 

After this success Gully never looked back. His inn, 
the Plough, was doing well. The Ring still fascinated him : 
he acted sometimes as second, and later as umpire. But 
he was looking around for something with greater possibilities. 
He chose the Turf. A brief experience as backer was enough : 
Gully turned “leg,” or bookmaker, and owner. In 1827 
he was able to pay £4,000 for Mameluke, his first famous 
horse, and to lose ten times that sum when, owing to sharp 
practice at the starting gate, the uncertain-tempered horse 
Was beaten in the St. Leger. The Turf in those days was 
totten with villainy, of which Mr. Darwin gives a most enter- 
taining account. Gully, looking shrewdly about him, decided 
to make terms with the adversary, and concluded an alliance 





John Gully and His Times. By Bernard Darwin. (Cassell. 


is. 6d.) 


with the ruffian, one Ridsdale, whose machinations had 
-raused his defeat. The alliance did not last long. Double- 
crossed, Gully took a horsewhip to his associate, who sued 
him for assault and got £500 damages. And so the life went 
on, the ex-prizefighter using his wits instead of his fists, his 
horses winning, his bets successful, his position yearly growing 
stronger, a prosperous citizen of that hard-living world where 
moved Squire Osbaldestone, ** Lord George,” Old Crutch 
Robinson, Ikey Pig, ** The Gas,” Jemmy Hirst, who hunted 
on a bull, and Windham Smith, son of Sidney, who 

“. . . finding himself next the Bishop of London .. . tried to 
adapt his conversation to his neighbour and asked him how long 
he really thought it would take to get Nebuchadnezzar into fair 
condition after bringing him up from grass.” 

It was a wonderful world. Osbaldestone for a bet rode 
two hundred miles in eight hours forty-two minutes. Three 
young men, after a hard day’s shooting, set off at a minute's 
notice to walk nearly a hundred miles in their evening 
Lord Eglinton matched himself to drink champagne 
He set a terrific pace, 


clothes. 
against Sir David Baird. 
“hoping to choke his adversary before the first three bottles were 
consumed. He also carried on a sparkling conversation while his 
opponent said nothing and stuck dourly to his task. The pace 
told suddenly ; Lord Eglinton turned deadly pale and said he 
could no more. His conqueror then played three games of billiards 
with the Squire (Osbaldestone), won two of them, and was riding 
on the heath early next morning smoking a short black pipe.” 

Gully entered Parliament in 1832 as Member for Ponte- 
fract. He was re-elected in 1836, did not stand in 1837, 
stood and was beaten in 1841. He said little in the House, 
but what he did say was very much to the point. Once 
beaten, he did not try to get in again, but went his way, 
adding to his resources, acquiring a colliery, and earning a 
universal respect. He won the Derby three times in all, 
and died, full of years and honours, in 1863. 

Mr. Darwin says that it is hard to arrive at Gully’s 
character : but a very definite figure emerges from his pages. 
‘There are as many feuds, factions, prejudices, pedantic 
notions in the Faney,” observed Hazlitt, ** as in the State or 
the schools. Mr. Gully is almost the only cool sensible man 
among them, who exercises an unbiased discretion, and is 
not a slave to his passions in these matters.” Gully fought 
a rough world with its own weapons, but with rather more 
honesty and scruple than was necessary to maintain an 
honourable reputation. He enjoyed no great popularity, for 
he Jacked charm, yet men liked him, and, as we read, we 
like him too. It is a pity there are no more of his letters. 
The two written to his daughter show another side from 
that which he turned to Epsom and Newmarket. 

There is no need at this time of day to say how attractively 
and how companionably Mr. Darwin writes. There is much 
to admire in this unassuming history, and nothing to wish 
away. The reader is always respected, and, where facts are 
in doubt, is given the evidence and left to make up his mind. 
Not that Mr. Darwin lacks decision or hides his preferences. 
He comes down cleanly, on the charitable side of the fence, 
and his touch is none the less sure for being light. He uses 
one curious trick, the occasional insertion of a comma between 
subject and verb: “ Eighteen hundred and forty-four, had 
thus begun gloriously ...”; but his writing has the wit, 
the mellow ease and grace, of good talk after good victuals. 
This is a book to re-read and cherish; and those far 
Corinthians, could they meet it, might well leave off their 
Elysian avocations to give it a round of cheers. 
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The Lesson of the Master 


The Art of the Novel. By Henry James. 
by Richard P. Blackmur. (Scribner's. 


With an Introduction 
10s. 6d.) 


No writer has been the victim of more misleading criticism 
than Henry James, from the cruel caricature by Mr. Wells to 
the snappy sentimentalities of Mr. Carl van Vechten. Mr. 
McCarthy, too, has contributed to the common idea of James 
as a man who withdrew shrinkingly from “ real life”? into an 
ivory tower where he contented himself with beautifully 
portraying the surface of civilized society. A great deal 
of superficiality and inte'lectual dishonesty has gone to 
this misrepresentation: one remembers Mr. McCarthy's 
astounding statement that the religious sense is almost 
entirely absent from Jemes’s work, and innumerable ex- 
amples come to mind from Mr. Van Vechten’s bright modish 
criticism of deviations from the truth. It is quite forgotten 
that the novel which lends its title, The Ivory Tower, to so 
many grudging appraisals has a subject as ‘* real,’” even gross, 
as it is religious: “ the black and merciless things that are 
behind great possessions.” 

James needed to express his sense of the cruelties and 
deceptions beneath civilized relationships. He was a puritan 
with a nose for the Pit, as religious as Bunyan and as violent 
as Shakespeare. Life is violent and art has to reflect that 
violence : you can’t avoid Hyacinth Harvey's suicide, Millie 
Theale’s betrayal, the swindling of Gray. Those who com- 
plain that James’s men and women never reach the point of a 
proposal forget that they often reach the point of suicide, 
adultery, even murder. Their complaint is the best evidence 
that James’s method, described in his prefaces to the collected 
edition and here reprinted with an admirable introduction by 
Mr. Blackmur, was successful. The novel by its nature is 
dramatic, but it need not be melodramatic, and James's 
problem was to admit violence without becoming violent. 
He mustn't let violence lend the tone (that is melodrama) ; 
violence must draw its tone from all the rest of life ; it must 
be subdued, and it must not, above all, be sudden and inex- 
plicable. The violence he worked with was not accidental ; it 
was corrupt ; it came from the Pit, and therefore it had to be 
fully understood. Otherwise, the moral background would be 
lost. This, too, helped to determine his method, for fully to 
understand, unless the author indulged in tiresome explana- 
tion, in the “ platitude of statement,” you had to be yourself 
inside the story, within a consciousness of unusual intelligence. 

The prefaces represent the means to his end; and it is 
absurd to make out that the means ever became more im- 
portant to him than the end. He never hesitated to break 
his own rules, but he broke them with a full consciousness of 
his responsibility, shivering a little with the temerity of his 
* exquisite treacheries ~ ; and it remains true today that no 
novelist can begin to write until he has taken those rules into 
consideration ; you cannot be a protestant before you have 
studied the dogmas of the old faith. James’s argument, as 
Mr. Blackmur writes, was * that in art what is merely stated 
is not presented, what is not presented is net vivid, what is not 
vivid is not represented, and what is not represented is not 
art.” That is a dogma which no one will dispute. The long 
care which James gave to the technique of his art was all a 
gain for vividness, and the kind of ivory tower that he in- 
habited admitted life more truthfully than a hatter’s castle. 
His rules were not cramping; they had as their object the 
liberation of his genius, and the extent of the liberation is 
best seen when we compare him to his great contemporary, 
Thomas Hardy. Hardy wrote-as he: pleased just as any 
popular novelist does, quite unaware of the particular prob- 
lems of his art, and yet it is Hardy who gives the impression of 
being cramped, of being forced into melodramatic laocoon 
attitudes. so that we begin to appreciate his novels only. for 
the passages where the poet subdues the novelist. In James 
the poet and the novelist were inseparable. 

This is the chief importance of James's prefaces: that 
they have made future novelists conscious : that the planned 
elfect has been substituted for the lucky stroke (and Hardy 
shows how seldom even genius can depend on the lucky 
stroke). But to the common reader they should have an 
almost equal value, for our enjovment of a novel is increased 
when we can follow the method of the writer (if they are 
sometimes difficult reading it is only because James had to 
invent his terms ; he was the first-critic of the novel). There 
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is an uneducated pleasure to be obtained from pictures and 
music ; but few will dispute that a subtler pleasure is enjoyed 
by the educated. The numinous pleasure is not lost if we 
know a little of the way in which it has been transmitted ; g 
fine stroke by a novelist should be at least as exciting as a fine 
stroke by a batsman. And there is no reason for sentimen. 
talists to be afraid. We have watched James choose his point 
of view, work out his ironic antitheses, arrange his scenes, 
but the peculiar aptitude remains ; even given the directions 
no one has equalled him ; he remains as solitary in English 
fiction as Shakespeare in poetry. 
GratAM GREENE, 


Warren Hastings 


Warren Hastings: Maker of British India. By A. Mervyn 
Davies. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 25s.): 
WE are part of that “long, long posterity ” to whose judge. 
ment Burke appealed in his final speech in the Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings a hundred and forty years ago. And, 
in making our verdict, we may feel, as Mr. Mervyn Davies 
has evidently felt, that, though there are still certain passages 
in Hastings’ career on which the final appraisal cannot even 
vet be made, the lines of history’s judgement are clear. The 
fame of Warren Hastings is secure, even if we agree with 
Macaulay that there were ‘** dark spots upon it.” The seven- 
year-long Impeachment showed, as even the critical James 
Mill confessed, that ‘* if we could view the policy and conduct 
of all public men, as completely naked and stripped of all 
disguise (as Hastings was from 1788 to 1794) few of them 
would be found, whose character would present a_ higher 
claim to indulgence than his.” Yet, no indulgence is required, 
For, judged in the light of historic truth, and appraised by 
the standards of his own time, Hastings has little reason 
to fear comparison with the greatest of his contemporaries, 
and was indeed in some crucial respects far ahead of them. 
It is the chief merit of Mr. Davies that, while judiciously 
suspending judgement on certain things that still need 
examination, he has placed the carecr of the first Governor- 
General in its true contemporary perspective and has shown 
how his character grew and was moulded by trials and 
problems of a peculiarly exacting kind. Could anyone have 
described the youth who landed in Calcutta in October, 1750, 
as Mens Aequa in Arduis? Yet the diflident and studious 
boy of eighteen became the man we sce in the remarkable 
portrait by an unknown artist which appears at page 418 
of this volume, and Mr. Davies traces with ski‘l the process 
of his growth. There are few more interesting cases of the 
maturing of capacity and the development of strength to 
meet ever increasing responsibility. No doubt, as this book 
clearly reveals, Hastings at times became headstrong, im- 
patient of opposition, and liable to complicate his problem 
by serious errors in judgement ; but these were the excesses 
of a character, the shadows in the portrait of a man who 
must have succumbed under the weight of his task had he 
not developed within him an innate self-reliance and a 
faith in his mission. The picture of him with his council 
in 1774, where “ all that he had done they condemned, all 
they could they reversed *; the machinations of Philip 
Francis: the disabling provisions of the Regulating Act; 
the dark by-ways of Indian politics which he had to l-arn 
by bitter experience before he could tread them with assur- 
ance; the inchoate machine cf government-—all these were 
the setting and the frame of his life in Calcutta, and they 
are all faithfully set down by Mr. Davies in this timely book. 
If Clive won British India, Hastings made it and held it. 
In the making of it, he became one of the best-abused figures 
in English history, and it has needed a full century of time 
for his character and career to take their true place in the 
record. Much of the controversy, from Burke in 1794 down 
to the other day when Messrs. Thompson and Garratt pub- 
lished their Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, has 
turned on his policy and temper as a British Pro-Consul: 
and in such terms, of course, he must be judged. But a 
true instinct told Hastings himself that his task’ was not 
that of an alien despot seeking to impose the political ideas 
of England on Bengal. Unlike Burke; he interpreted his 
duty as trustee in the sense of rulership confined to the 
people placed under him. He was an Orientalist in the 


best sense of the word ; and never did a retiring Governor- 
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general give sounder advice to a successor than Hastings 

ye to Moira when he advised him to study Indian sources 
nthe endeavour to understand Indian Government. Hastings 
jew and understood the Hindu mind: he encouraged the 
dudy of language and literature and was known throughout 
Bengal as a patron of Indian culture and the friendly host of 
Indian guests. He said, and believed, that “among the 
satives of India there are men of as strong intellect, as sound 


Py 
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integrity, and as honourable feelings as any in this kingdom ” ; 
yd when he besought Lord Moira to “ lessen the distance ” 
hetween us and them, he laid an unerring finger on one of 
the prime secrets of success in Indian government, the personal 
touch. 

This is not the final portrait of Warren Hastings, but it is 
agood one. And though one may perhaps feel that it is too 
jng for the study it claims to be, and too short for the full- 
kngth biography, it deserves many readers in these days of 
or reawakened Indian interest, and it will find and keep 
a place on many a shelf. A. F. Wuyte. 


An Origin etic 
ginal Apolog 
The Unfinished Universe. By T. S. Gregory. (Faber and 
Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus very interesting book belongs to that rapidly increasing 
dass of works which make great play with sweeping historical 
generalizations and lead the reader after an exciting if some- 
what breathless journey to Communism or to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Of the two kinds of pilgrimage we prefer, 
on the whole, that which ends in Rome, because at least the 
scenery on the way is more varied and the conductor is usually 
more alive to the rich confusion of motives which influence 
human action than his Communist rival. We may say at 
once that Mr. Gregory has produced an excellent specimen 
of this type of composition and his dialectic has at least the 
recommendation that it has convinced its author, for he informs 
us that he wrote it as a Methodist minister and has now 
become a Roman Catholic. There is an obvious analogy 
with Newman’s book, The Development of Christian Doctrine. 
Both are concerned with historical development in the sphere 
of thought, both are attempts at a Catholic philosophy of 
history, and both are written, we may add, with distinction. 
There is perhaps a further resemblance, for we think that 
official Roman apologetic will find Mr. Gregory almost as 
indigestible as Newman. 

Mr. Gregory carries us along with immense gusto. He 
has a definite thesis and he defends it not only with eloquence 
but with various learning. The first sentences give us the 
text on which all the rest is comment. ‘ There are two 
types of cosmology, two rational accounts of the universe. 
One is realistic and religious, the other idealistic and magical. 
The history of man is the story of their conflict, and his 
salvation depends on whether they can be reconciled.” And 
he adds: ‘‘the one serious rival of religion is spirituality.” 
Mr. Gregory sees the whole story of civilization as a protracted 
struggle between the Magician and the Priest. Under the 
head of ** magic” he would include all science and all phil- 
osophy which does not admit an objective revelation. The 
reason for this startling procedure is that the aim of philosophy 
and of a scientific view of the world is to get the universe 
into our minds and rests upon the assumption that the 
universe is a complete whole. The “ priest,” on the other 
hand, expounds a revelation which masters him and to which 
he submits. We could bring many objections in detail against 
Mr. Gregory’s thesis, but we will confine ourselves to one 
which seems fundamental. Has he sufliciently examined 
the question how the revelation which priests expound is 
originally given? Had he done so he would have had to 
recognize a third type—the prophet. The creative word of 
the Lord has come very often to men who were in revolt 
against the priestly religion and the Reformation, though 
it was many other things as well, was a renewed apprehension 
of the value of the prophetic kind of experience. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Gregory’s argument, even 
as it stands, leads quite so clearly to his conclusion as he 
believes. He remarks, with great justice, that ** the realistic 
and religious mind requires an unfinished universe, in which 
man is a real cause and events really happen.” But it may 
be argued that the Scholastic doctrine of God and Providence 
docs not really give us an unfinished universe and real happen- 


ings. It has been one of the objections to this Roman 
Catholic philosophy that in the end “ all is given,” the events 
are preordained, and though the universe may appear unfinished 
from one point of view yet, in fact, all is already in the mind 
of God. At times we have felt that Mr. Gregory's dialectic 
would find a more appropriate conclusion in a metaphysic 
like that of M. Bergson or even in an anti-metaphysical 
theology like that of Karl Barth. We cannot acquit Mr. 
Gregory entirely of special pleading and must say that we are 
not convinced by the ingenious comparison of the * Donation 
of Constantine ” with the book of Jonah! But in spite of 
radieal disagreement with the author's conclusions we cannot 
part from him without an expression of gratitude for a 
stimulating argument and much excellent writing. He is a 
man to be reckoned with and provides good medicine for 
self-satisfied Protestants. W. R. Marruews. 


French and English 


Studies in Anglo-French History during the Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Edited by Alfred 
Coville and Harold 'Temperley. (Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d.) 

ARISTOTLE’S view that an ideal state should consist of no more 

citizens than could be addressed by a single herald might well 

be applied, on a smaller scale, to conferences ; the value of 
such meetings is often in inverse ratio to their size. On this 
principle the reader of the studies collected by M. Coville and 

Professor Temperley would rightly infer that the papers were 

delivered to a small company which had met, informally, to 

discuss historical problems of mutual interest and general 
importance. The studies are the result of two meetings of 
this kind between French and British scholars. M. Coville 
explains, in his introduction, the origin and purport of the 
meetings. The first meeting was held in London, in 1933, at 

the Institute of Historical Research ; the second took place a 

year later in Paris, in the buildings of one of the oldest homes 

of scholarship in Europe, on the site near the palace of the 
<mperor Julian, whither Englishmen have come for many 
centuries in search of knowledge. 

The eleven papers in this volume show that the traditions of 
detached intellectual curiosity and civilized ways of life are as 
strong in the centres of French and English learning as ever 
they were in times past. The subjects under discussion were 
concerned, for the most part, in Dr. Temperley’s words, ** with 
the interaction of France and England upon one another, in 
respect to institutions and policies, financial or diplomatic.” 
It may also be pointed out that several of the papers dealt 
admirably with matters of recent history, where political 
controversy or memories of political differences might still 
intrude upon scientific investigation. Thus M. Mantoux 
described, from new documents, the Fashoda crisis and the 
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first months of M. Cambon’s tenure of the London Embassy. 
M. Renouvin summarized the part played in international 
relations by the conversations between the General Staffs on 


the eve of the World War. It is difiicult to single out for 
particular mention any one of these papers read among friends. 
Their appearance in book form will provide useful and inter- 
esting material, and clear up a good many significant problems. 
At least one listener can say that he learned no less from the 
discussions than from the papers themselves. Those who have 
served their apprenticeship in any craft or trade know the 
pleasure of hearing the talk or watching the methods of masters 
of their art. This spontaneity has not been lost in print, and 
fhe reader, for example, of Professor Basil Williams’ comparison 
between French and English Secretaries of State and M. Léon 
Cahen’s comparison between Prime Ministers in France and 
England in the eighteenth century will notice for himself the 
subtle differences, deeply rooted in history and education, 
between the treatment of similar subjects by French and 
English scholars. 

One may perhaps be allowed to add a small piece of history. 
The conferences, like those of the potentates and statesmen 
at Vienna, were not always at work. There were excursions ; 
and among these excursions in 1934, a visit to Chartres. 
It is a pity that the exposition of the cathedral of Chartres 
given to the visitors could not be included in this volume 
of studies. The reason is simple, and a testimony, in its 
way, to the merits of these mectings. The discourse was a 
model and a delight to those who listened to it : it was given, 
without notes, as the speaker and his audience made their 
procession round the building. K. L. Woopwarp. 


A Brief for Cicero 


Cicero: A Study. By G. C. 
8s. 6d.) 


Richards. (Chatto and Windus. 
No one nowadays speaks affectionately of Tully. No one 
even calls him Tully, except Mr. Yeats, who uses the name 
in his poems, presumably as an incantation. The greater 
ancients will always serve for incantations, but it is occasion- 
ally tonic to think of them as men. Cicero we remember 
from our schooldays as a bore or (if we were merely a little 
shrewder) as a fool. And if we depend for our Roman history 
on memories of Mommsen, we think of him as a despicable 
character, a trimmer, a blend of fool and knave. It is for the 
wider public, who may still think thus, that Dr. Richards has 
written his vindicatory study. 

Dr. Richards several times makes the important point that 
what we know against Cicero we get from Cicero’s own letters. 
And this is. of course, a point in Cicero’s favour. Not many 
Romans were so ingenuous, so unstilted, as to give themselves 
away completely in writing, even to their best friends. Per- 
sonally, I always tend to think of Cicero as a hero a la Tchehov. 
This is an exaggeration (for one thing he was a-great worker) 
but there is something fascinatingly farcical and pathetic 
(for us, at least, looking backwards) in the picture of the 
ex-consul rolling catchwords on his tongue in a Rome that 
was run by gangsters. At a time when everyone double- 
crossed everyone, Cicero doublecrossed himself without 
knowing it. 

Dr. Richards admits this side of the picture but does not 
stress it ; he even discounts some of Cicero’s vanity, as shown 
in his bragging about his consulship and in the famous letter 
to Luceeius, on the score that it was dictated by expediency. 
And he rightly maintains that he had courage, his fatal hesita- 
tions being caused by his head rather than his heart.’ Cicero 
is for him the only personality of the period comparable with 
Caesar: both Brutus and Antony are * pinchbeck ” figures ; 
Cicero is the protagonist of light and Caesar of darkness. 
Dr. Richards has his eve on the modern parallels. 

Three chapters are given to the discussion of Cicero's 
writings, an interesting comparison being made between his 
style and that of the English Prayerbook. But it is a great 
pity that Dr. Richards nowhere in this book gives even one 
sentence in the original Latin. However wide his pre- 
sumed public, their corresponding ignorance might have 
tolerated one specimen period {at least with translation 
attached). Iam sorry, too, that he is so squeamish about the 
In Pisonem, which after all makes amusing reading. And 
Cicero as a master of prose would appear in better historical 
perspective if more mention had been made of the anti- 
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Ciceronianism of the Early Empire, the Ciceronian Teaction 
led by Quintilian, and the pre-Raphaelitish pro-Ciceronianisn 
of Fronto. 

In an epilogue Dr. Richards summarizes his hero. “ Cicerp’s 
position in Rome was one of great influence, because in the 
total absence of the Press, the Pulpit and the University, hp 
in his single person supplied something of all three.” _So fy 
(and it is a long way) so good. But in his next, and last, 
paragraph, he defines the quality indicated by the wor 
humanitas and then says that it would be hard to find, 
better exponent of it than Cicero. I do not deny that Cicerg 
was humanus, but he might sometimes have been more go, 
For instance, in the letter to Cassius beginning Vellem Idibys 
Marliis me ad cenam invitasses and in the almost identical 
opening of the letter to Trebonius, I suspect that Cicero jg 
unduly (and inhumanely) pleased with this rather ghoulish 
euphemism ; and Caesar had treated him well. I regard also 
as departures from humanitas his complacent manner of 
backbiting in general and his petulant depreciation of 
Pompey, whom he alternately hero-worshipped. In ‘some 
ways Catullus seems to me more ‘‘ humane” than Cicero, 
Possibly the difference can be correlated with either man’s 
capacity for sexual passion. Dr. Richards several times 
speaks of Cicero as a “man’s man,” and men’s men are 
notoriously crude in some respects. 

Louis MacNErice, 


Guerilla Education in Ireland 


The Hedge Schools of Ireland. 
10s. 6d.) 


By P. J. Dowling. (Longmans 


Mr. Dow.inac’s book is not only an account of the rise and 
growth of the Hedge Schools in Ireland, it is also an account 
of their passing. So much glamour, national history, and 
educational glory during their life accumulated around the 
institutions that one is tempted almost to regret their fall, 
One is tempted to remember only the scholars round their 
preceptor on the greensward, or the successful fight against 
degrading foreign institutions, or the positive triumphs of 
the schools in education and learning ; tempted to forget the 
days when there was no sun, or the winter months in a sod- 
walled barn-like structure, the difficulties of assembly, and 
the master’s frequent penury, in the glory of his classical 
and mathematical attainments, his successful teaching and 
personal contribution to learning. For there is something 
glamorous about the figure of the hedge-schoolmaster, who, 
if his coat was threadbare, and he was often without what 
we would call necessities, ‘‘ managed to buy good paper on 
which to write, good pens, good ink, and to find some secluded 
place in which to write in that elegant, finished hand of his.” 
So, the idea of the Hedge Schools themselves, which, without 
any suitable edifice, produced educational works like Deighan’s 
Arithmetic or Lynch's Polyglot Preceptor and various other 
treatises on classics and mathematics, mostly in advance of 
contemporary works, exerts a certain romantic fascination. 
But it must be remembered that the learning of the school- 
master was not begotten of the threadbare coat, and no more 
was the academic glory of the schools due to the difficulties 
with which they contended. 

On the contrary, although the Hedge Schools were a new 
growth, the result of the ardent desire of the people for 
learning, and their appreciation of the practical value of it, 
and although, as Mr. Dowling says, it would be rash to set 
much store by the connexion between the Bardic Schools and 
the Courts of Poetry and the Hedge Schools, there is no doubt 
that the love of learning and appreciation of it which inspired 
the Hedge Schools to such fruitful academic labour had been 
ingrained in the nation through the centuries when the highly 
developed Bardic School system operated, the traditions of 
which had been continued, though then in decline, in the 
Courts of Poetry. 

The Hedge Schools certainly were not a University system 
as the Bardic Schools had been. They were, moreover, 4% 
Mr. Dowling observes, clearly of peasant institution—theit 
spirit, however, had still much of the larger academic spitit. 
The curriculum was unusually liberal for the period. It was 
the special pride of the hedge-schoolmaster to bring something 
more to his work than was immediately necessary. It was his 
ambition to keep in touch with the most advanced methods 
of education abroad and to adapt and extend the better of 
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“T believe that readers of this magazine will obtain 
from it an understanding of world problems which 
no other periodical can give.” 
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these in his practice. It was his care to co-operate in such 
standardization and supervision of the national education as 
was deemed advisable or was possible in the circumstances, 
and it was his habit to produce original work. These are all 
distinguishing traits of the university spirit, and they are traits 
which are frequently illustrated in Mr. Dowling’s excellent 
uceount of the Hedge Schools and their work. 


The Lots of Lachesis 


The Memoirs of Count Apponyi. (Heinemann. 16s.) 
Robert Somervell: Chapters of Autobiography (Faber and 


Faber. 5s.) 

i'd Live It Again. By Licut.-Col. FE. J. O'Meara. (Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Collections and Recollections. By James Henry Duveen. 
(Jarrolds. 18s.) 


Wien Er the Pamphylian, in the Platonic legend, arrived at 
the meadow where the spirits of the dead were given a second 
chance of choosing their lots, he found that most of them were 
so disenchanted by past experience that they hastened to 
choose a fate as remote as possible from their first. The fancy 
seems reasonable enough; yet it is perpetually belied by 
the testimony of autobiographers. It may be that only men 
with happy memories have the courage to recover the ground 
in retrospect, but at any rate autobiography is commonly 
a cheerful form of literature, suggesting that chance and choice 
have a knack of co-operating to promote the honourable work 
of the world. Here, for example. is a quartet of careers, 
than which the lucky-bag of Lachesis could scarcely contain 
more varied samples—an international diplomat. a public 
schoolmaster, an Army doctor, and a professional art collector. 
Different gifts indeed: but the same spirit. For whatever 
rebuffs their courses may have encountered, they all close 


with the mellow philosophy of Gordon's dying stock-rider. 


They would live the same life over, if they had to live again. 

The diplomat claims pride of place, both for the importance 
of his sphere and for the wise integrity with which he filled it. 
Count Apponyi will live in history as Hungary's representative’ 
at Versailles, in the League of Nations, and at the conference 
upon disarmament, where he proved himself, in his widow's 
words, “a statesman whose views were based on catholic 
principles, whose way of thought was philosophical, and whose 
glowing patriotism did not blind him to the rights, conceptions, 
and feelings of others.” More intimately. he will live in the 
memory of those who knew him best as a high example of 
noble character, devoted to the pursuit of truth and the 
service of his fellow-men. ‘ I love my own times,” he wrote, 
** without being blind to their unhappy errors”; and these 
simple, direct, and modest memoirs abound in proof of his 
penetrating appreciation of men, and his broad and sympa- 
thetic judgement of manners. “ If I have no difficulty.” he 


says, “ in coming to terms with the social evolution now taking | 


place, the reason is probably that my thoughts as a young man 
tended in that direction” ; and the firm consistency of his 
career is its chief cause of strength. All his life he held fast to 
religion, and fostered his love of music and of nature. His 
simplicity was crystal-clear, but it was not the simplicity that 
allows itself to be beguiled. His pages are full of keen estimates 
of men as widely different as Manning and Roosevelt, Taft and 
Mussolini, while he plumbs the profundity of the Vatican 
atmosphere as surely as the troubled waters of American 
politics. His study of post-War ‘ Peace will stand as a 
foot-note to history, and the chord of hope upon which it 
closes rings with the sincerity of conviction. 

Count Apponyi’s career was forecast for him from birth; 
Robert Somervell found his by the intervention of mature 
choice. 
from his sons, reveals a very remarkable example of compara- 
tively late arrival in a naturally congenial environment. For 
thirty-three years a master and bursar at Harrow, Somervell 
did not begin his university training till he was 27, and was 
in his thirty-sixth year when Dr. Welldon appointed him to 
his appropriate place upon the Hill. Leaving school at 15, he 
had served an apprenticeship in the family business at Kendal, 
where * K ” boots were invented, and turned out in thousands. 
The vigour of his intellect is suggested by the fact that this 
educational set-back had no harmful effect upon his degree, 
tor he was placed top of the first class in the History Tripos. 
Then, after four years at Liverpool, he found his niche at 
Harrow, where he is never likely to be forgetten. ‘He was 


His brief autobiography, supplemented by narrative | 


one of those raré spirits,” said-a-contemporary, ‘ who could 
display all the Roman virtues and make them all human» 
In the form-room, in his house, or in the bursary he won the 
confidence and esteem of boys and masters alike. ‘‘ He taught 
English,” Mr. Winston Churchill has said, “as no one ele 
has ever taught it ” ; and younger masters found his worldly 
wisdom and business grasp a tower of strength in moments of 
perplexity. Above all, he made the path of duty pleasant 
** Both the great and the small things of life contributed to 
make him always and fundamentally a happy man.” 

Compared with these two beneficent careers, the more light. 
hearted records of the Indian army doctor and the art collecto, 
may seem to breathe a trivial atmosphere ; but there is Plenty 
of good, sound thought behind the lively sport and anecdotage 
of Colonel O’Meara’s cheery reminiscences. He also wag 
destined by heredity to his career, being a descendant of 
Barry O'Meara, who attended Napoleon in exile, and the title 
of his book, I'd Live It Again, provides his own patent of 
happy satisfaction. Col. O’Meara passed into the Indian 
Medical Service in the strenuous days when there were g 
hundred candidates for less than twenty vacancies ; he took 
his profession seriously, and has many moving confidences to 
relate. Particularly informative are his records of native 
character, their love of litigation, their loyalty to the obliga. 
tions of caste and religion, together with grim glimpses of 
rifle thieves, blood feuds, Thugs, earthquakes, famine and 
cholera, 

Finally, we arrive at the world of art and art-commerce, 
with the bearer of a name well-honoured in every company of 
connoisseurs, If ever.a man had his lot in life fixed from birth 
it was Mr. Duveen, who played with odds and ends of porcelain 
in Haarlem from the age of five, and by his sixteenth year 
could decipher every European and Chinese mark, and reel off 
the history of most of the craftsmen of the ages. While still of 
schoolboy standing he deputized for his grandfather at a sale, 
and bought for £7 10s. two Ching Hoa vases which one of his 
uncles immediately took off his hands for £300. The career, 
thus fortunately inaugurated, affords material for any number 
of good stories of commercial adventures and misadventures, 
triumphs and disappointments, racily recounted. Looking 
back. Mr. Duveen confesses to being struck not so much by 
the number of his lucky deals as by the times that a promising 
trail has led to a blank wall. But that reflection is probably 
no more than a passing mood. More characteristic of the spirit 
of a thoroughly entertaining book are Mr. Duveen’s reflection 
that * the profession of art-dealer brings one ‘into intimate 
contact with comedy, melodrama and pathos,” and his final 
verdict that, after much illness and a hard fight for recovery, 
* the world is still very beautiful, it is still very much worth 
while.” ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Love and Morality 

New Treasure. By the Earl of Lytton. (Allen and Unwin. 
Wuen Jewish Christians were urging upon his converts the 
necessity of accepting the moral discipline of the Mosaic law, 
St. Paul reminded them that love is the fulfilling of the law. 
If his converts could only grasp the meaning of love, rules 
and regulations would become superfluous. The apostle might 
have anticipated St. Augustine’s ‘love and do what you 
please.” Educators and moralists have always been afraid 
to trust this maxim, but the theories of Freud have empha- 
sized the dangers of negative repressive morality and inci- 
dentally have laid bare the need of a positive controlling faith. 
Psycho-analysis itself requires to be linked with a psychology 
of love. 

This much-needed psychology of love is expounded by 
Lord Lytton in this little book. His exposition is based on 
the teaching and practice of Homer Lane. Lord Lytton 
repudiates the doctrine of original sin and proclaims the 
divinity of human nature. He exalts the spontaneous and 
instinctive above the rational. Creative love is the only true 
guide and standard to human conduct, and love can dispense 
with moral laws and precepts. It is not enough to love the 
sinner while hating the sin. We must love the sin, understand 
it sympathetically and find some good creative impulse in it 
which can be redirected into happier channels. 

Not so long ago Mr, Bernard Shaw. was urging us to seek 
salvation by going back to Méthuselah. Lord Lytton also 
* by backward steps would move,” but he would continue the 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
THE SILVER JUBILEE 


““My people the world over are one 
with me .. . in hope and confidence 
for a noble outcome of your reign.’’— 
William Booth’s message to H.M. 
King George on the occasion of his 
accession. 


That hope and confidence have been 
abundantly fulfilled. The Nation and 
the whole Empire are joined in deep 
and heartfelt thankfulness to Almighty 
God for the honourable place and 
beneficent influence of the British 
throne. 


The past 25 years have been wonderful 
years in the history of The Salvation 
Army as evidenced by the following 
figures :— 









Countrics 
Occupicd 








1910 1935 





NO. OF CORPS AND OUTPOSTS — 8,698 16,418 
NO. OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 948 1,605 
OFFICERS AND FULL-TIME 

EMPLOYEES tue oa - 20,911 35,449 


what daring faith is 
needed by the Leaders of The 
Salvation Army? On their shoulders 
rests the responsibility of maintaining 
and extending all these works of 
mercy, a task made possible only by 
a constant supply of godly men and 
women workers and the continued 
support of a generous public. 


Is it realised 


So far the help given has kept The 
Army free from debt in its many 
undertakings, but has not been suffi- 
cient to prevent it from having to 
turn away from some of the urgent 
cries of dire need. 


To enable us to respond please send a 

Jubilee Thanksgiving gift to: General 

Evangeline Booth, 101, Queen 
Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 
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A blend of scientific and historical research, 
flashing humour, and stimulating opinicn. Tells 
one of the most thrilling steries in history. 


Hans Zinsser 


Observer : “ /nstinct with interest for everyone. 
His darting and discursive 
strange places in human souls and philesophies.” 


narrative into 


Reapy Aprit 29TH 


Great British 
Scientists 


of the 19th Century 
J. G. Crowther 


David Garnett: “ Not merely that he under- 
stands and explains clearly what were the 
greatest discoveries of his subjects (Davy, 
Faraday, Joule, Clerk Maxwell, Kelvin), he 
brings out fresh and angles. 
Very stimulating. In meny ways charming.” 


interesting 


12 plates |2s. 6d. net 


Practical 
Socialism for 
Britain 
Hugh Dalton 


Daily Herald: “ Rich in persuasion, common 
sense. Bright with ceurage end hope.” 


* Brilliantly 
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News Chronicle : written, 
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retreat past the antediluvian patriarch into the Garden of 
Eden. Like George Fox he would fain return to the state that 
Adam was in before he fell. And the moralists cannot help, 
for it was through seeking the knowledge of good and evil that 
man came to grief. Let us give up talking of good and evil, 
right and wrong, and Iet us surrender insistence upon the word 
* ought.” The believers and the lovers, with some help from 
the psycho-analysts, will restore to us our lost innocence. 

The case is persuasively presented, and yet one suspects 
that it is overstated. Lord Lytton is confident that he is 
giving us the true meaning of Christ’s teaching, and his re- 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount contains much 
that is illuminating, vet on occasion we have only to complete 
his citations from the gospels to throw his argument into 
confusion. For although Jesus set a high value on the spon- 
tancous im word and deed, and although His emphasis was 
always on the positive and constructive and not on the nega- 
tive and repressive, the affirmation of the essential goodness 
of human nature and of the trustworthiness of our instincts 
can hardly be regarded as the sum of His Gospel. 

If Lord Lytton were merely repudiating moralism, his 
argument would be irresistible. But he opposes love not 
simply to moralism but to morality. We may distinguish 
morality from moralism by defining the first as a sense of 
duty and the second as a strong sense of other people’s duties. 
Love has little or no use for moralism, but can it dispense 
with morality as Lord Lytton seems to insist ? Yes, it can 
and must in the last resort, if St. Augustine and St. Paul are 
right. And immediately faith in love should free men from 
any morbid anxiety about their moral selves, from being 
always on their guard morally. Yet I gather that the Freudian 
school no longer regards-the interior moral censor as a secon- 
dary social product. The censor is as deeply rooted in us as 
the instincts it seeks to repress. Psycho-analytic theory 
has advanced since Homer Lane. The guide-posts of morality 
are neither so misleading nor so unnecessary as we were 
tempted to believe. For most of us love is not yet an unerring 
light, nor is joy its own security. But Lord Lytton sets our 
thoughts in the right direction, towards the realization of the 
liberty of the Christian man. HI. G. Woop. 


New Verse 


Selected Poems. By Marianne Moore. 
by T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber, 

Poems for F. By Edouard Roditi. 
20 frances.) 


With an Introduction 
7s. 6d.) ‘ 
(Editions du Sagittaire. 


Branwen. By LI. Wyn Griffith. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
Poems. By George Barker. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 


Eighteen Poems. 
Parton Bookshop. 


By Dylan Thomas. 
3s. 6d.) 


(Nunday Referee and The 


Miss MARIANNE Moore is a writer less known in this country 
than many other American poets with smaller claims on our 
attention. <A single volume, in 1921, is all that has been 
previously published here of her work, and those of us to 
whom her name is not entirely new are probably familiar with 
it only through the pages of The Dial or, more recently, of 
Mr. Pound’s Active Anthology. In that collection, it seemed to 
me, Miss Moore stood out as the single contributor of import- 
ance whose reputation was not already recognized on either 
side of the Atlantic. And this impression is confirmed by the 
present volume of Selected Poems. which comprises all that 
Miss Moore is wilting to have published, or re-published, of her 
work up to the present time. For-whatever else one may think 
about Miss Moore’s poetry, its genuineness is not to be ques- 
tioned ; and few readers will dispute Mr.. Eliot’s contention 
that genuineness, as distinct from greatness, is a quality that 
may sometimes be recognized during a writer's lifetime. Mr. 
Eliot himself, in his Introduction. is ready to go considerably 
further in praise of Miss Moore. He speaks of her as one of the 
few who have performed some service to the English tongue 
* by carrying on that struggle for the maintenance of a living 
language, for the maintenance of its strength, its subtlety, for 
the preservation of quality of feeling, which must be kept up 
in every generation.” Those who take the trouble to read 
Miss Moore’s poems with attention will surely agree. For 
the bane of so much contemporary poetry is its diffuseness, its 
lack of identification between feeling and expression, either 
through too vague and indeterminate, or, in an effort to avoid 
the commonplace, too self-conscious and eccentric a use of 
language. Whereas Miss Moore uses English precisely, with a 


—————== 


terse austerity which is the first step towards poetic intensity, 
And if the majority of readers (of whom I must count myself 
one) find that their chief pleasure in Miss Moore’s work sprj 
from her exact and searching eye, her intricate pattern ¢ 
observation, rather than from any profound revelation of ay 
internal truth, they will still find her one of the few conten. 
porary writers with a sensibility keen enough and a technique 
accomplished enough to justify the pleasurable effect of cop. 
tinued reading. 

The same cannot be said, I think, of any other of the five 
poets whose works are here reviewed. Certainly not of 
Mr. Roditi, whose Poems, for all their bi-chromatic dress and 
lack of capitals, enshrine the most commonplace of sentiments 
pretentiously expressed. Nor yet, I should have said, of 
Mr. Ll. Wyn Griffith, whose narrative poem Branwen hag 
received the approbation of Mr. Michael Roberts and Mr, 
Herbert Read. Mr. Griffith chooses a difficult theme—the 
invocation of the spirit of a legendary Celtic Queen, whose 
counsel is sought by the poet on behalf of his country Wales, 
The result is a respectable but curiously ineffective piece of 
academic verse in which the discrepancy between contem. 
porary modes of experience and those traditionally associated 
with romantic legend is continually in the reader’s way. 

“ Quietly, quietly. There are armed men 
crossing the rim against the sky 
and I know them not. Their spears are bright 
there are silks, a maid walks like Spring 
upon the meadowland.” 
No, this is altogether too loose and unfelt : a worthy piece of 
versification, but not poetry. 

There remain Mr. Barker and Mr. Dylan Thomas, two more 
young poets now published in book form for the first time, 
though known, like Mr. Griffith, to readers of contemporary 
verse through recent anthologies and the pages of the weekly 
reviews. Both are what I should call ‘** difficult ” poets, in 
the sense that the point d’appoui, the emotional objective of 
their poetry, is a little hard to grasp. In Mr. Barker this has 
nothing to do with obscurity, either of language or syntax; 
it is a question of the directness or indirectness with which the 
poet communicates his experience. Mr. Barker, though 
linguistically simple, is at times so indirect that all trace of an 
emotional experience is lost in the intricate maze of his 
obliquities. Yet when the communication is more direct an 
unsatisfactory ** thinness > sometimes appears, which makes 
one a little suspicious of so much peripheral elaboration, 
Time alone will show how far this is justifiable experimenta- 
tion, but a poet who can write anything as good as The Amazons 
or The Web of Action should not let lines like : 

“A creation insulate 
From the corrosive breath 
Of death; prohibiting the 


- 


Collision of internecine states 

As two elements conflagrate 

End in ashes, we emulate.” 
pass into print. 

Mr. Dylan Thomas is another sort of poet altogether. In 
exact contrast to Mr. Barker, who is elaborate and oblique in 
intention though relatively simple in language, Mr. Thomas 
uses a complex and exotic vocabulary for the direct communi- 
cation of simple, uncomplicated modes of feeling. So that 
where he is “difficult”? it is a purely verbal difficulty—a 
matter of finding any precise interpretation for the favourite 
images, the high-keyed epithets which characterize his verse. 
Indeed, Mr. Thomas’s danger, or so it seems to me, is that heis 
interested in the sound-pattern of words to the exclusion of 
other, and equally important values. Thus, for all its sonorous 
ness, his poetry is always a little overloaded, a shade bom- 
bastic. This is generally an early fault, and easy to cure. 
Certainly Mr. Thomas has something in him, a spirited 
vertebrateness which is invigorating, and a technical assurance 
which may yet develop into a true authoritativeness of 
manner. Much modern verse by older poets lacks the accom- 
plishment of : 

“The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 

Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 

Is my destroyer. 

And I am dumb to tell the crooked rose 

My youth is bent by the same wintry fever.” 
But Mr. Thomas must cultivate a tougher, sparer use of 
language, must make himself more of an ascetic in words, of 
the austerity which his poctry so much needs will be lost ia 
a Swinburnian facility. I, M. Parsons. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Carreta. By B. Traven. 

We Have Been Warned. 
8s. 6d.) 

Jason the Magnificent. 
7s. 6d.) 

Minstrels’ Gallery. 


(Chatto and Windus. 
By Naomi Mitchison. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 


By Maurice A. Hanline. (Constable. 


By Raymond Burns. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is of course a mistake to suppose that a novelist’s only 
business is to tell a story, and that he must inevitably weaken 
it by moralizing. The late Sir Walter Raleigh remarked that 
almost all the great English novelists of the eighteenth century, 
Fielding included, were “in their essence * moralists: the 
same is just as true of most of their great successors, here and 
abroad, and a case could be made out to show that the best 
novelists constitute a kind of priesthood, making their opinions 
influential by means of parables, earthly stories with, idealistic 
meanings. Certainly a novyelist’s first business is ‘to tell a 
story, and if he does that well enough the propaganda he 
wishes to make can be easily swallowed even if its taste is dis- 
xgreeable to the swallower. That applies to Herr Traven. In 
The Death Ship and The Treasure of the Sierra Madre it was 
perfectly clear that he greatly disliked capitalism and 
Christianity, but it is hard to imagine even a true blue tradi- 
tionalist failing to enjoy those excellent stories. Herr Traven’s 
double dislike, formerly inherent, has now become explicit 
tosuch an extent that the first two-thirds of The Carreta appear 
to deal very much more with fact than with fiction and to 
constitute indeed an essay on peonage or tract on serfdom 
znmongst the Mexican Indians, and it becomes easier than ever 
to understand why this author’s books, which have been trans- 
lated into every important European language, have a larger 
sale in Russia than anywhere else. At the same time, it would 
be hard to deny that Herr Traven again * gets away with it,” 
for if in essence a moralist he is also in essence an artist, an 
image-maker, and once again has made an image of great 
beauty, giving it something of the clarity and symbolism of a 
legend. Incidentally, if his facts are facts, a bigoted reader 
would be hard put to it to maintain that Herr Traven’s 
econemic data are contemptible or his observations on religion 
blasphemous. 

A carreta is a two-wheeled bullock cart used for the transport 
of goods, and Andrew Ugaldo, Herr Traven’s central figure, 
was an Indian carretero, or driver, employed by a prosperous 
commission agent, and obliged continually to travel a road 
that ‘* was never anything but an unrelieved martyrdom.” The 
first two-thirds of the book are principally a detailed and one 
might say a monumental account of that martyrdom, If 
most writers were to tell us that * without transport there is 
no civilization,” or that 
‘animals by the hundred thousand, men by the million must 
suffer to the limits of endurance and beyond in order that civiliza- 
tion may exist and ke carried to the remotest corner of the earth,” 
we should accuse them of platitude, but Herr Traven has 
the rare power of making the commonplace exciting, moving, 
and not easily forgettable. When he tells us that ** Mexico 
today has the most generous and humane penal system in the 
world,” or that “ in the American Continent, where the potato 
originated, it is one of the dearest articles of food,” he is 
actually strengthening or decorating his plot. 

The last hundred pages of the book tell of the mutual love 
between Andrew and a runaway girl whom he meets at a 
testival. In itself the story of this affair is exceedingly touching 
and idyllic, tender and delicate: but although primitive 
people are capable of great tenderness and delicacy, the story 
is a little hard to believe. It is certainly unusual for young 
men in tropical or sub-tropical countries to remain sexually 
unawakened until they are grown up, and what on earth 
would the author of The Plumed Serpent have said of an 
American Indian courtship on these lines, devoid of so much 
as a hint of the Dark Within ?— 

“*JT will never say anything to you but what is beautiful,’ 
he said softly. 

‘Then I shall always be happy,’ she answered.” 

A suspicion arises that this writer, of whom I write with 
feelings of admiration and respect, is gradually falling in love 
with that old and ambiguous image of perfection, the rather 
too Noble Savage, nowadays the Noble Worker. 

In contrast with The Carreta, which is the fruit of a strictly 


disciplined masculine imagination, Mrs. Mitchison’s new noyg 
which also has to do with the Noble Worker (noble, it seems 
even as an. assassin), combines a Septeh earnestness with g 
feminine exuberance, both of course very useful qualities, sh. 
describes it as a “ historical novel about my own times,” ang 
leads off with a dedication to a mixed though modish bag of 
alphabetically arranged. “comrades” including Comrade 
Gollanez the publisher, Comrade Gerald Heard, Comrade 
(ci-devant Prince) Mirsky, and a “ girl in the train between 
Odessa and Kiev.” This is followed by a formidable list of fff 
characters of various origins that takes up nearly three pages, 
The period of the story is 1931-1938, and the scene shifts about 
from a country house in Scotland to an industrial town, to 
London, Oxford and Russia. The subject is, broadly Speaking, 
the adventures along the borderlands of socialism and con. 
munism, in the more or less rosy light of the Red Dawn, of 
Dione Galton, a generous-natured, indefatigable and infinitely 
humourless upper middle-class Scotchwoman, wife and 
mother, a heroine who seems to want mankind to turn into 
a great big jolly chattering family all romping together towards 
the millennium in a confused atmosphere noisy with forced 
bonhomie, false with inverted snobbishness, and vaguely 
glamorous with what used to be called * free love.” From 
mélée that seems like a vast bargain-sale where Utopias ar 
going cheap Dicne emerges somewhat bruised to enjoy a vision 
in which the ¢rown-of martyrdom (at the hands of Reaction) 
seems Within her grasp, and one is only left regretting that Mr. 
Mitchison did not include among her quotations from the poets 
Blake’s vital reminder that although great things are done 
‘*when men and mountains meet,” they are not done by 
* jostling in the street.” Jostling apart, however, the book is 
a very interesting study of a phenomenon which is now having 
a good deal of influence on societv—uneasiness of conscience 
on the part of a Have who is keenly aware of the Have-nots, 
Mrs. Mitchison’s vitality should buoy up and carry along most 
readers who are of an enquiring turn, and her practised hand 
may be relied on for some vivid scenes, but it may be because 
she * takes the socialist, unindividualist outlook for granted” 
(I quote from the dust-cover) that she has not allowed herself 
the leisure to explore very fully any of the characters except 
Dione. ! 

Jason the Magnificent has nothing directly to do with group 
consciousness or the needs of the proletariat or the example of 
Russia. It takes us to a New York publisher's office at the 
height of the boom, with money flowing like water and alechol 
flowing like water in flood-time. It tells of the decline and 
fall of Jason Pertinax, America’s most successful publisher, 
whose open-handedness was only equalled by his insatiable 
appetite for wine and women, and it affords an unusually 
good example of the present American way of telling’a 
story. The style is terse, streamlined, epigrammatic api 
witty, and the action has the rare but necessary virtue of 
seeming inevitable. The life which Mr. Hanline writes about 
is at once so circumscribed and moves at such a pace that the 
people have only time to be functional, but that does not 
prevent them from being human and so capable of arousitg 
sympathy. 2 

Minstrels’ Gallery is an English attempt to produce some 
what the same kind of effect. As in Mr. Hanline’s book, 8 
hopeful young man is suddenly brought in touch with metro 
politan life, loose rather than high. In this case he is Michael 
Jerome, a composer of dance tunes, who leaves Neweastle and 
the protection of a Watch Committee uncle for London, life 
and liberty, or at least to become involved in * the lives of 
those queer people who are responsible for the light and 
sophisticated music of our time.” If he had pursued his 
nephew, the uncle would have found rather too many offences 
to observe, more indeed than he could have imagined, {0 
always 

“more water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of.” 

Mr. Burns gives us some rapid sequences from the lives o 
agents and producers, actresses and prostitutes, describing 4 
world which has been strongly influenced by America but. i 
weaker in impulse and less hard and brilliant just as bb 
writing is much weaker than Mr, Hanline’s, 
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AN INVITATION TO 
THE BIBLE HOUSE 


Thousands of people will be coming to 


london for the Jubilee Celebrations, and 


| among them will be many who are inter- 
ested in the distribution of the Word of 


God throughout the world. To all such 
fiends a cordial invitation is given to visit 
the Bible House, and especially the Library, 
which contains an unequalled collection 
of editions of the Holy Scriptures, including 
a number of rare and precious manu- 
scripts. Visitors will be welcomed at any 
time between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. on all 


weekdays except Saturdays. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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FROM A FLYING-OFFICER IN IRAQ 


“ I have smoked your full strength Punchbowle now for several 
“years and find that it keeps in good condition in very high 
“temperatures which one has to live in, in Egypt and i 
“this country of sand. More so out here, of course, where this 
last month we have been as high as 116 shade temperature.” 


If you have read the letter above, you can picture the type of 
men who smoke this hefty, full-bodied “big brother” of 
North Country Barneys : men on the really tough jobs overseas 
who need something unusually satisfying in the way of 
Tobacco, to inspire and to round-off the work of the day. 


Punchbowle is not everybody’s smoke; the average smoker 
should first try medium Barneys. Whichever strength suits 
your palate, whether Punchbowle (fa//), Barneys (medium), 
or Parsons Pleasure (mild), this one thing is certain: 
Wherever and whenever you buy, the Tobacco will turn 
out as sweet and fresh as when packed . . . that is Barneys 
“EverFresh” protection, the wonder-packing which ensures 
factory-fresbness everywhere. All 3 strengths: 1 oz. 1/2d. 
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Current Literature 


THE ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE 
By Elizabeth Drew 


Miss Drew’s new book (Cambridge University Press, 
8s. 6d.) may not be a very important or a very original 
critical work, but it is an extremely pleasant one. She has 
clearly wide reading behind her, she has excellent taste, 
she writes well, and she can communicate her appreciation 
of literature to the reader. Her book is written not for 
the specialist, nor for those ‘** whose taste is already assured 
and sophisticated,” but for the common reader whose 
enjoyment of literature can be enhanced by a fairly straight- 
forward analysis and commentary. Miss Drew considers 
the various categories of literature one by one and discusses 
the particular qualities and kinds of pleasure to be found 
in each kind: thus she has one chapfer on The Novel, one 
on Biography, one on Lyric Poetry, one on Epic Poetry, 
one on The Essay, one on The Drama, and two more 
vaguely headed “ The Literature of “Gossip ”’ and. ‘ The 
Critic and the World Today.” This last is the least helpful, 
many of the problems raised being Jeft- unsolved and still 
more being left unstated, and in any case the subject cannot 
be one near to the heart of the reader to whom.the rest 
of the book will most appeal; moreover, if Literary. Criticism 
was thought a suitable subject for ‘a book of this kind, it 
was surely worth dealing with in a less narrow and _ less 
fragmentary way. But each of the remaining chapters: is 
conspicuously successful. “Perhaps ‘the best two are -‘‘ The 
Literature of Gossip,’ a quite delightful essay on English 
Letter-writers which. should fulfil ;most , satisfactorily the 
first fanction which Miss Drew demands of criticism, that 
of sending the reader to the material, discussed,” and _ her 
admirable survey of the novel, but each of the other five 
chapters is attractive and useful, and*there is hardly a page 
on which some valuable point is not made ‘or some illuminat- 
ing suggestion. advari¢ed. This is’ the- kind of book which, 
invplace of the dispiriting. little treatises .generally~.in use, 
sheuld be found in every school where. English literature 
is supposed to be a subject for study. - It is worth’a dozen 
well-meaning commentaries of.the ordinary kind, and its 
use could not fail to realize a much more intelligent and 
valuable approach -to literaturé than is at present generally 
found.*. But. its sphere of interest emphaticaHy cannot ‘be 
restricted to academic uses, and there can be few general 
readers who will not find both enjoyment and_ profit in 
Miss Drew’s attractive essays. ; 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE 
By Laura E. Richards 


Mrs. Richards’ biography of her distinguished father is a 
much more interesting and more attractive piece of work than 
most documentary expressions of filial piety of today. In 
parts, it is true, it is somewhat less critical than a dispassionate, 
objective survey would demand; but her sincerity is rein- 
forced by a firm reasonableness. which nearly always lends 
conviction to her narrative. Dr. Howe’s career was varied 
and picturesque. In his youth he was a firm advocate of 
Greck independence, fought with Byron in Greece, and did 
practical service organizing relief work for the.Greek peasants. 
In Germany he found himself committed to a Prussian prison 
as a result of expressing his sympathies for Polish revolu- 
tionists. Returning home after these adventures, he started 
on the work for the blind and insane which ultimately, after 
great efforts and difficulties, won him extensivé recognition 
us a pioneer in both these fields, but though he is generally 
known only for his work in these two connexions, this book 
reveals that his writings on many other subjeéts, “such as 
popular education and prison reform, were also considerably 
in advance of contemporary opinion. He married Julia Ward, 
the author of ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,”” and was the 
friend of Carlyle, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Horace Mann and 
many other distinguished persons. Mrs. Richards’ account 
of both his public and private life is constructed with taste and 
skill, and her book is a worthy memorial to her father’s great 
career. 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
By J. H. Pollock 


This book (Duckworth, 2s. 6d.) is the fourth of a series of 
** Noted Irish Lives,” which has already included Sarsfield, 
John Mitchel, and Thomas Davis, and has among its announce- 
ments of fortheoming additions volumes on Wolfe Tone, 
Emmet, Grattan, Thomas Moore, and James Connolly. It is 
deceribed as a “ critical biography.” but there is very little 
biography about it, and for the most part is merely a somewhat 
commonplace critique of the developments in Mr. Yeats’s 
poctry. As no good book about Mr. Yeats exists (Mr. Forrest 
Reid's | study; -ptrblished—in -1915; was written. before Mr. 
Yeats’s most important contribution to poetry had been 
made) it must, however, be recommended for the time being 
as the best available study of the subject. 
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MODERN AUSTRIA 
By Cicely Hamilton 

Miss Hamilton is a practised writer on contemporary 
Europe. She has already dealt with Russia, Italy, Frano. 
and what she calls ‘‘ Modern Germanies” before eonj 
to the subject of this book. Austria is small but has 
the core of an empire which claimed to be the heir of Rome: 
her armies kept the Turk out of Western Europe ; her capital 
was the centre of a culture often more real if less self-conscigyg 
than Paris, and towards the end of the eighteenth cent 
her rulers carried out an experiment in enlightened despotisn 
which is of particular interest in this age of latter-dg 
dictatorship. If Miss Hamilton has not much to say of the 
Old Austria, she is full of bright, chatty information about 
the New and does not omit to stress its tragic importance gg 
Europe’s latest cockpit. The country is about the size of 
Ireland and poverty has left the Wienerwald almost as 
unsophisticated as the Dublin Mountains. That is a goog 
tonic for depression, as is the news that impecunious Vienng 
spent as much as London on education in 1931 and much 
more than her own city fathers had done in the more pros. 
perous, imperialist days. Visitors to Austria will not regret 
taking this book (Dent, 7s. 6d.) with them as a companion 
to Baedeker. The student of polities-or history may regret 
that there is not more detailed treatment of the position of 
the Catholic Church and its relations with the Italian Gover. 
ment and the ex-Empress Zita; of the beautiful baroque 
architecture of Austria; and of the possibilities of some 
sort of economic union which will heal the feud with the 
Succession States and replace that invaluable ‘‘ ramshackle” 
empire which Mr. Lloyd George derided in his prehistorian 
period. The book is embellished by some useful picture 
but lacks index, maps and bibliography. = = ~ - 


YOUNG MEN IN THE ARCTIC 
By A. R. Glen 

This book (Faber and Faber, 15s.) is the story of the 
Oxford University Arctic Expedition of 1933 told by Mr, 
A. R. Glen, the leader. The expedition was to the interior of 
north-eastern Spitzbergen, and was chiefly concerned with New 
Friesland. It was planned on a principle of convergence, 
Parties were landed at the farthest points at which they had 
to work and converged to the base. In this way the safety-! 
factor was increased, and the greater part of the scientific 
work was carried out when the members of the expedition 
were fresh. Among the conclusions, touching method, arrived 
at were that the principle of convergence had proved successful, 
and that in future it might be used with the co-operation of 
aeroplanes for landing explorers at their starting-points and 
for establishing depots; also that dogs ought definitely to 
have been used by the sledging parties in preference to man- 
hauling, and that overloading with a great weight of scientific 
instruments is unwise. Besides collecting fossils from Sassen 
Valley and from Cape Thordsen, the geomorphology of Dickson 
Land was traced, likewise that of Northern New Friesland, 
and the answers to some long-standing questions found. The 
investigation of the phenomenon of flocking kittiwake and 
petrel to feed at the Nordenskeold Glacier gave interesting 
conclusions, and in addition the bird and marine life of Klass 
Billen Bay was examined. The glaciology of the highland ice 
of New Friesland, and glacial conditions over the whole 
north-east, and in particular of north-western Garwood 
Land, were studied in considerable detail. This last showed 
that not only are the sea-face glaciers of the region retreating, 
but that in certain parts of the interior the ice is becoming 
thinner. The story of the expedition is interestingly told, and 
forty-cight pages of illustrations and three maps add to its 
attractiveness, while appendices forming a preliminary state- 
ment of the scientific work done greatly increase its value. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By Marie, Queen of Roumania 

The third volume (Cassell, 18s.) of Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania’s autobiography stands in some contrast to the two 
sarlier volumes. As it deals almost entirely with the period 
of the Great War, the note of humour and exuberance which 
made the earlier volumes so attractive is absent. Instead 
there is a tenseness and a profound sadness, caused not only by 
the War, of whose effects the Queen, who saw all the horrorsof 
war, was well aware, but also by the death of Prince Mircea, 
her youngest son. ‘The Queen herself emerges as a remarkably 
courageous and energetic personality, although she seems hardly 
aware how utterly unconstitutional her incursions. into politics 
must have been. There is, however, a certain monotony if 
the constant references to hospital-visits and to the distribu- 
tion of cigarettes to soldiers, although it was a magnificent 
feat to calm a growling mob of Bolshevik soldiers by this 
method. The reader may regret that the old Queen, Carmen 
Sylva, whose amiable eccentricities aré so amusingly and yet 
so kindly described by Queen Marie, died so early in this 
volume. It is dramatically fitting that the book should end 


with the victory of Roumania and her allies ‘and with the 
triumphal march of the Queen through the streets of the 
reconquered capital. 
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A New Catalogue of GENERAL 
LITERATURE and BOOKS on 
AUSTRALIA GREAT WAR 


CANADA MILITARY HISTORY 
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FRENCH] REVOLUTION SHIPPING 


and many other interesting subjects. 


POST FREE: Write for Catalogue No. 585. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, LTD., 
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and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium of 
£47 : 12 : 6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 
Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with night 
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London (City) Office - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - ~- 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ag : Ee Yen 125,800,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


Lcndon Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





Do you hear 
what this Four Square 


chap says ? 















This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


and 


“ARETHUSA”’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you send a 
{donation to keep him for a week, 
a month, or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 





PRESIDENT: H.R... THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Motoring 


JUDGING from a recent experience of the latest forms of easy- 
change gear-boxes it looks as if the troubles of the clumsy, 
the ignorant, the unteachable and the insensitive driver (if 
you would rather refer to them as troubles and not as punish- 
ments) were well on the way to oblivion, and that the driver 
who likes doing even the simplest thing just perfectly, the 
born driver, if you like, must discover difficulties for himself. 
I do not see how anybody whose car is fitted with any of the 
three principal easy-change systems can fail to engage the 
wanted gear when he wants to, or to do it in such a manner as 
to damage things. 

Whether you approve or not of all this is another matter. 
You may be of the still quite numerous company who like 
their driving to give them the pleasure of difficult things well 
and cleanly done. You may regard that point of view as 
idiotic in 1985. You may not care tuppence about the ethics 
of the thing, so long as you do not have to worry more than is 
absolutely necessary while driving your car on what must be 


easily the most dangerous roads in existence today. For 
myself I think all those views are perfectly sound. I do think 


that the saving of time in changing which you make with one 
system is an excellent thing, that the ease with which you 
change in others is a great advantage. I also like the sensation 
of swift, clean change, at precisely the right instant, with an 
old-fashioned ‘ straight” box. My tastes are of the most 
catholic, and there are times when I like all the new gears in 
turn. It is a dull confession to make, but I have practically 
no prejudice in the matter, and I have only one preference. 
I do like gears that run quietly at high speeds. 

Two of the three new easy gears are no longer new, the 
pre-selective Wilson box, with either a plain clutch, a Daimler 
fluid flywheel, or the new automatic clutch which disengages 
itself at about 600 revolutions ; and the ordinary straight 
gear with a freewheel, which is almost universal and is also 
to be found in conjunction with the automatic clutch. The 
really new one is the gear invented by Captain de Normanville 
and officially known as the Safety. I am not quite sure why 
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The New Gear-Changing 


it is so called, but it is certainly a good name and a good gear 
It also seems perfectly safe. Unless you are of such criminal 
tendencies that you are driven to engaging reverse or bottom 
gear when the car is doing a mile a minute, I do not see hoy 
you can be anything but a skilled gear-changer with any of 
these systems. Barring that business of the reverse or the 
too low gear, the only mistake you can invent is to wait tog 
long—and even that need not spell disaster except, I suppose, 
on a steep hill. 

Among the cars I have lately driven with these gears ate 
the 15-h.p. Daimler, the 10-hyp.- Rover and the Humbe 





** Snipe,” and I am still undecided as to which of the three 
systems I-would instal in my own car if I ever wanted to giye 
up my 8-years’ old “ straight ” box. The choice is further 
complicated by the attractions of the cars themselves and | 
have to sift from my notes on the trials all sorts of irrelevant 
remarks. Ido not know any cars of those powers and sizes— 
especially sizes—that do their particular jcbs better. Apart from 
their gear-boxes they are thoroughly agreeable cars, comfort. 
able and easy to drive, out of the ruck. The 1935 15-hyp, 
Daimler is, to my mind, the most successful light car the 
company have ever made. It is well sprung, it steers much 
better than its immediate predecessor (all sway on bends has 
now been accounted for and you can put her on a sixpenny- 
piece, as they say, or, at all events, on a half-crown), the engine 
is outstandingly quiet and the performance is greatly improved, 
IT had no difficulty in getting just upon 70 miles an hour on top 
and over 50 on third, and that is excellent showing for a 2-litre 
engine, even though the six-windowed saloon is compact rather 
than roomy. The brakes are specially satisfactory. The 
front seat is noticeably comfortable, but the back seat would be 
improved by added depth. It climbs fast and is generally 
lively. There is nothing to say about the pre-sclective gear 
box-fluid-flywheel transmission that has not been said many 
times before. Unless you are quite idiotic, you change speed 
unconsciously and at the right moment. You cannot stall 
the engine. The price is £450. 

The Rover's freewheel gives you not quite so fast a change, 
except at moderate speeds. If the engine is running very fast 
you must, using the freewheel, allow a second or so for the 
speed of the gears to synchronize. That allowed, you can take 
unheard-of liberties, though it would be just as foolish to drop 
from top to bottom at 60 miles an hour as it would be in the 
Daimler or the Humber. The point is that the absent-minded, 
blundering, ham-fisted thruster is impotent for damage, while 
the man at the other end of the seale, the one who likes driving, 
can do some very pretty work with the freewheel locked at 
high speeds and in hilly country, and can vary his style enter- 
tainingly with the gear free in flat country. This car has an 
exceptionally good box-and-clutch, quite apart from its free: 
wheel. 

It is also one of the most efficient Tens Iknow. The ordinary 
saloon weighs 24 ewt., which is the quite scandalous normal 
weight of today. Carrying this ridiculous load, the Rover made 
excellent times up my various test hills and on the flat. | 
liked its grip on the road, on sharp bends and at high speeds in 
the straight. It sits down properly, it steers lightly and 
firmly, and its brakes (both of them) are among the three best 
sets I know. It seemed perfectly happy at 65 miles an hour 
and it * cruised * at 50. The 4-cylinder engine, which has a 
capacity of 1,389 c.c., tax £8 5s., runs remarkably silently at 
all speeds, and the car’s manners are generally excellent. 
There is an unusual amount of room in the well-finished body, 
and a first-rate point is that the back seat is forward of the 
axle. The price is £248. 

The new Humber gear is a joy to use. It is epicyclic, but 
you cannot pre-select. You have a thumb-lever on a quadrant 
above the wheel and you change speed, with an orthodox 
clutch, exactly as you do with a straight box—only without 
the possibility of crashing or missing. You touch the pedal 
and, almost simultaneously, flick her into the required geat. 
The loss of power is said to be only one per cent. on top, and 
second, third and top are as nearly noiseless as a set of whirling 
gears can be. At high speeds, then, I put the Daimler first in 
actual changing, very closely pressed by the Humber ; the 
Rover—and all freewheels—a good third. At moderate engine 
speeds I put the Rover first, with the other two bracketed second. 

You see how little there is to choose between them, what 4 
fool he must be who cannot drive any of them without disgrace. 

JOUN PRIOLEAU, 
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Built of Timber Built by Boulton & Paul 


TIMBER lasts, and is dry. Good to 
It is inexpensive and easy 
TIMBER lends itself readily 


to designs which form attractive and healthy 


look upon. 


to repair. 


homes—particularly if they are constructed 
by Boulton & Paul. Ask for Catalogue No. 854. 


BouLTon & Paut Ltp. 
NORWICH London Office and Showrooms : 


139 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 








OP f er 


ils 
: SHOES 






A message from Sir Herbert 
Barker, the eminent specialist 
in Manipulative Surgery. 





“ Whilst in India on a visit to a distinguished Maharaja, 
1 tried my luck again with the State shoemaker—a native 
who proved to be a genius at his job. He listened care- 
fully to my very explicit and carcful instructions, and it 


unas he who at last produced for f 
] loner on 


me the shoe | had dreamed of—an 

ideal shoe as regards both its form 

and fitting.” 
Most people imagine that any shoemaker could produce such a 
shoe. If that were so, Sir Herbert would not have found it 
necessary to make such an extensive search in London, on the 
Continent and abroad. This shoe is built on a different principle. 
Its design is revolutionary. When you wear it you will agree, as 
thousands of other men and women agree, that Sir Herbert has 
done a great thing for humanity in producing such comfort- 
giving footwear. 
Made in over 100 different fittings and sold by 
leading Agents in over 100 towns. Sports models 
now available. 
@ WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
describing how Sir Herbert Barker discovered 
the ideal Shoe—also copy of “ Truth” investi- 
gation. A postcard will do. 








BRITAIN’S- DEPENDABLE CAR 


... What AUSTIN 
OWNERS Say about 


INVESTING 


Report No. 562. Reg. No. O/5390 


ROR 












SIR HENRY LYTTON, THE 
FAMOUS SAVOYARD, SAYS 
“| HAVE A SONG TO SING, 0!” 


“Although I am no longer an acting Savoyard, yet 
I still “have a song to sing, O’ for I have owned 
several Austins—one of the 20 h.p. 4-cylinder models 
was my constant companion and friend for many 
years and she never let me down. ‘Then I changed 
‘the old, old love’ for another make, ‘ah, woe is me,’ 
but last year I again became the proud possessor of 
an Austin, this time a 16 h.p. saloon, and what a 
delight it is! The old 20 h.p. was a fine car, but 
my present one is a thoroughbred in every detail. 
Its easy-change gear, comfortable seats and wonder- 
ful acceleration take me to rehearsal, matinee or 
evening show without the slightest worry, and 
when driving in town or country I always con- 
gratulate myself on my fine investment.” 


You buy a car—but you INVEST in an 


AUSTIN 


The York Saloon with 18 b.p. (Tax oso 
£13.10.0) or with 16 b.p. (Tax 412) six- fa 
cylinder engine. Synchromesh on top, 
third and second gears. Wide doors for easy 
entrance and exit. Deep, comfortable and 
adjustable seats upholstered in \ aumol 
hide. Prices at works. £328 

CH. ALFONT SALOON (nith 
division) £338 
WESTMINSTER SALOON £348 
HERTFORD S$ ALOON £318 

Hayes Self-Selector Transmission {40 

exira 

Read the Austin Magazine : 

4d. every month. 

The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London. 


Holland Park, W.11. 7 and 10 h.p. 
Birmingham 





London 
North Row, \.1. 


Service Depots : 12, 16 amd 20 h.p. 
_ Export Dept. : 








NORVIC SHOE CO., DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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Finance 


The Investment Outlook 


Ix taking any short view of the investment outlook I: 
should feel bound to regard the prospects as moderately: 
favourable for a further rise in high-class investment, 
securities. The Budget is not only out of the way but 
it has been well received and, in particular, it has had 
2x good effect upon Government and kindred stocks by’ 
reason of its allusion to the prospect of further conversion 
schemes which, of course, in turn could only materialize 
if very cheap money were to continue. Moreover, during 
the last few weeks the technical position of markets has 
been'strengthened through the liquidation of weak specu- 
Intive positions and even the large lines of new issues of 
capital of the Trustee type which had to be taken up by 
underwriters because the terms were too onerous for the 
investor are being gradually absorbed so that the way will 
soon be clear for fresh capital flotations. It is probable, 
too, that the King’s Jubilee Celebrations will stimulate 
spending power and will create a general atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and optimism. 


RESTRAINING INFLUENCES. 
But while taking this cheerful view of the immediate 


outlook, I cannot help thinking that there are factors in. 
the situation which may exert a restraining influence 








COMPANY MEETING 





LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD 
AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


A STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Vue 25th annual general meeting of the London County Frechold 
and Leasehold Properties, Ltd., was held on April 17th. 


Sir William J. M. Burton (the Chairman) said he again had the 
pleasure of presenting a satisfactory report. The net revenue, at 
£297,236, compared with £274,778 for the previous year. The 
most notable financial event during the vear had been the conversion 
of £545,676 mortgages into Debenture stock. The Board's financial 
policy had been always to make sure of finance before making a: 
purchase, and that that policy had paid shareholders handsomcly ; 
was proved by the fact that each year had shown some improved 
income. In every instance the Company's new properties had shown 
an equity exceeding 14 per cent., helping thus not only to maintain 
the Ordinary dividend, but to provide moneys to bring up older 
iixts to modern ideas. 


During the past year a large sum. had been spent on those improve- 
ments, and when the work was completed there would not be the 
necessity for such large sums to be transferred to repairs and main- 
tenance reserve. Competition in the letting of flats was very keen, 
but their percentage of unlets on March 31 last was less than at the 
same date in the previous year. Of their new properties, 15-18. 
Portman-square, to be known as Carisbrooke House, would prove a 
charming block of flats when completed, for which they already had 
many inquiries. 


Mr. T. J. Cullen (Managing Director), in seconding the resolution, 
said that all available space in Richmond Hill Court was let, and 
they were proceeding with an extension of 24 flats to be ready in 
six months’ time. At Norbiton Hall, Kingston, although not vet 
completed, tenants were already in occupation and lettings were 
proceeding apace. The financial position of the ordinary stock- 
holder was very sound. The whole of the loan capital would in due 
course be repaid out of revenue, so that the ordinary stock would 
appear to be better than a gilt-edged security. 


_The report was unanimously adopted. 








KIPLING SOCIETY 


President: Maj.-Gen, L. C. Dunsterville, C.B., C.S.I. 
(“ Stalky ” in “ Stalky & Co.’’) 
Admirers of Kipling’s Works will be interested. 
Write to the Secretary, 
COLONEL C. BAILEY, 4 CECIL COURT, LONDON, S.W. 10. 
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later and prevent the rise in stocks assuming very lange 
proportions. 

In the first place the slump in gilt-edged stocks whig, 
occurred some two months ago will not be quickly fy. 
gotten, and as some of the Government stocks Once again 
touch the high-water mark of last January it would no: 
be surprising to sce a good deal of profit taking, though] 
admit that it may then be a case of an overflow of actiyity 
into other departments of the Stock Exchange. ; 


A SomBRE BacKGROUND. 


In the second place, however, I find it impossible ty 
ignore the fact that to the agreeable conditions I hay 
mentioned there is all the time a somewhat somby 
background. Speculators taking the short view may } 
satisfied by a confident feeling that war is out of the 
question so far as the near future is concerned, and 
may also have a comfortable feeling that while chaos jy 
the foreign exchanges may be a hindrance to trade, thes 
difficulties will somehow be overcome without any 
serious catastrophe. It may be so, but I confess it js 
rather difficult to reconcile extreme optimism with the 
present state of the international political outlook, 
while to an extent which is not realized I believe that the 
chaotic exchanges and world trade depression, with 
consequent unemployment, are factors directly ministering 
to the political unrest. 

With all respect to those who are endeavouring by 
Pacts and other means to lessen the chances of war, | 
cannot help thinking that the real road not only to peace 
but to real amity amongst the nations is to be found in 
the replacement of the present spirit of extreme economic 
nationalism by one of international co-operation. 


A Common Bono. 


It might surely be thought that many nations, including 
this country, Germany and the United States. have a 
common bond in the supreme problem of the unem- 
ploved. President Roosevelt may seek to relieve the 
situation by huge Government outlays (thereby piling 
up fresh burdens for the taxpayer) and Great Britain 
may seek relief along the lines of ** new deals.”’ but each 
and every nation must know quite well that relief on 
sound and permanent lines is only to be found in a real 
revival of international trade and that such revival in 
its turn can only be obtained by united co-operation in 
securing sounder conditions in the international cu- 
rencies and in removing as far as_ possible all tariff 
barriers and other restrictions upon the free exchange 
of goods and services. 

Position OF AMERICA, 

In this matter a heavy responsibility rests upon the 
Governments of all countries to bring about this inter- 
national co-operation, but especially does the responsi- 
bility rest heavily upon the United States of America, 
and for the following reasons. In the first place she is 
the leading creditor nation, and until she is willing to 
recognize that fact by taking goods and services from 
the debtor countries instead of gold, the chaos in the 
exchanges and the restrictions upon world trade must 
continue. In the second place, however, the problem 
of unemployment is more pressing in the United States 
than in any other country, and not only will it never 
be solved by the spirit of economic nationalism which at 
present dominates that country, but the situation in 
time will become worse, to the detriment of world con- 
ditions as a whole. . 


Tne Way To PEACE. 
IT cannot help thinking, therefore, that while the 
statesmen of the various nations may well continue 


their efforts in the direction of political plans for securing 
the peace of the world, each country might well appoint 
delegates to an International Committee of bankers and 
business men, having for its object the investigation of 
the problem of unemployment. For, after making al! 
allowance for the different forms of the problem it 
different countries, there can be little doubt that the 


(Continued on page 713.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 712.) 


neral findings and recommendations of such a Committee 

yould be in the direction of international co-operation 
i, dealing with those factors responsible for present 
nditions. Moreover, if the central problem of unem- 
Joyment was placed first and last in the agenda of such 
, Committee it is hard to think that the movement 
yould not be backed by the majority of electors in all 
countries. 





An ApoLocy For DIGRESSION. 


Iam very conscious of the fact that from what by 
its title purported to be an article upon the investment 
witlook I may seem to have drifted into politics, and 
wt very far away from the main theme. The drift, 
however, I must with all apologies confess, has been 
intentional ; for whatever may be secured in the way 
of short profits snatched from market fluctuations in 
socks or from the erratic fluctuations in gold and the 
exchanges, the very term of “ investment ” seems to be 
most inconsistent with the present state of world 
urest. I have already referred to the effect of the 
west upon world trade through its stimulating the spirit 
of economic nationalism, but there can be little doubt 
that this same unrest and uncertainty, weakening as it 
does general confidence, acts as a deterrent to free 
yending and also to that spirit of individual enterprise 
which in past years has always, sooner or later, brought 
about fresh trade activities and has opened up new 
opportunities of employment. 





ArtTHUR W. Kinpy. 


Financial Notes 
Some INSURANCE RESULTS 
Dcrinc the past week excellent reports have been published 
by some of the Insurance Companies, and among others the 
report of the London and Lancashire Insurance Company 
makes an exceedingly good showing. <A writer in a daily 
contemporary was certainly justified in stating that the Com- 
pany has built up a fine premium income without sacrificing 
soundness in underwriting. The reserves, other than those for 
unexpired risks, are also very large, and consequently provide 
additional interest earnings. For last year the total premium 
income in the underwriting departments rose to £5,894,073 
against £5,538,534, the largest increase being in the Marine 
Account, where the total was £1,023,781 against £858,310. In 
the Fire Account the premium income was £2,842,102 against 
2,767,767, and in the Accident and General £2,028,190 
against £1,912,457. On final clearing up of the E.P.D. impost 
of the War period, a balance of £114,253 comes back from a 
reserve provided for it, and the amount has been put into the 
Staff Pension Fund. The dividend of £1 per share is at the 
same rate as for the previous year, but costs more because of 
the lower tax reduction. From the surplus profit the Marine 
Account Reserve has been increased by £100,000, raising it to 
$1,000,000, plus £409,513 against unexpired risks and £200,000 
added to Accident Reserves, making the Additional Reserve 
inthat account up to £1,000,000 also. The Fire Reserve is up 
42,400,000, and there is also a General Reserve of £1,500,000. 
* * * * 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE. 


The report of the Caledonian Insurance Company marks the 
first year of a new valuation period, and the figures are in 
every way excellent and are promising for the valuation period. 
the Company wrote net new life business last year of £1,493,222 
plus £112,878 under policies connected with the Company's 
own Staff Insurance Scheme, as compared with a total of 
{1,472,379 retained at its own risk in 1933, which saw the 
completion of a triennial valuation period, when reversionary 
honuses were declared of 42s. per cent. per annum on sums 
assured under whole life policies, and 40s. under endowment 
‘ssurances. The new triennial period has started well, for the 
nate of interest earned on the fund was £4 Is. 3d. per cent. 
’s compared with £3 14s. 7d. per cent. in the previous year. 


* * oR %* 


GENERAL ACCIDENT. 


_ The General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
Ssignalizing its Jubilee year by issuing accounts for the year 
tnded December last showing further advance in the volume 


(Continued on page 714.) 

















YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest tt? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 


the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement 
Bank of England 
British Match Corp. 
jJ. & P. Coats 
Furness Withy & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Harrisons & Crosfield 
Imperial Airways 
Imperial Chemica! 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Marks & Spencer 
Patons & Baldwins 
Prudential Assurance 


Tate & Lyle 


Wallpaper Manufact. 

Commercial Bank. of 
Australia 

Burmah Oil Co. 

Bell Telephone, 
Canada 

Caleutta Electric 

A. Guinness, Son & Co. 

Bank of New Zealand 

Johannesburg Con. Inv. 

S. African Breweries 

Victoria Falls & Trans- 
vaal Power 

Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can te invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at any time at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own rame, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, March, 1934, to March, 
1935, the yield on these certificates is 


Ai/, 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 713.) 


of business in all its principal departments. The net new 
business transacted by the General Life Assurance Company, 
whose figures are combined with those of the owning company, 
amounted to £2,840,292 compared with £2,308,950 in the 
aah year, and the Life, Annuity and Capital Redemption 
funds increased by £389,833 to £4.186,396. In the General 
Accident’s Fire Department the net premium income was 
£593,066, an advance of £44,166 on the figure for the preceding 
year. The net income of the General Accident from all 
sources was £8,648,095 compared with £8,065,880 in 1933, 
and the total credit at profit and loss was £920,939. After 
provision for the total payment of 16s. per share including 1s. 
per share Jubilee bonus, and representing an advance of 2s. 
on the 1933 aggregate dividend, the credit at profit and loss 
was £534,251 compared with £485,796 brought in. 


* * * * 
LEGAL AND GENERAL. 


The report of the Legal and General Assurance Society shows 
that there was a general expansion in business last vear. The 
net new life and sinking fund assurances increased to 
£16,063,498° compared with £13,111,703. Annuity business 
was larger, and the total net premium income from fire, 
accident and miscellaneous insurances was £588,465, an 
increase of £48,359. The total funds of the Society increased 
during the year by £3,114,240 to £32,012,357. The net 
average rate of interest was slightly lower at £4 4s. 10d. net, 
and the interest credit to profit and loss at £88,791 was a little 
Jess than in 1933. The final dividend is again 5s. per share 
with a bonus of 2s., both tax free, bringing the year’s total to 
523 per cent. net, the same as for the two preceding years. 


ry * % * 
ARMY AND NAvy STORES. 


As usual, the Annual Meeting of the Army and Navy Stores 
was rendered of particular interest by the excellent character 
of the Speech delivered by the Chairman, Brigadier-General 
Sir Frederick Gascoigne. The report itself was a good one, 
showing further moderate progress both as regards business 
turnover and profit earning power, while in accordance with 
his usual custom Sir Frederick gave the shareholders the 
fullest information with regard to the working of the Company's 
business, not the least interesting feature of which is the 
obvious good relations between the management and the 
staff, and the successful efforts of the Company to keep fully 
abreast of all the demands of the present day public. 


: * * * * 
PURCHASING POWER. 


One point made by Sir Frederick seems to me of particular 
interest, and is one which I fancy will be appreciated by all 
concerned in retail business. Sir Frederick was referring to 
the moderate impetus which had undoubtedly been given a 
year ago by the reduction of sixpence in the Income Tax. He 
then suggested, however, that the incomes of the clients of 
the Company are for the most part considerably less than they 
were, “and though that sixpence off the Income Tax un- 
doubtedly stimulated our sales, yet the investments of the 
great majority of our customers are on a 3} per cent. basis 
instead of a 5 per cent. basis, so to speak, and there is conse- 
quently less money to spend than there used to be.” In fact, 
speaking generally, the amount represented by the concession 
in the standard rate of Income Tax falls far short of 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

Capital (fully paid) - . - - £3.780,192 | 
| 

| 











Rest or Reserve Fund . - - £3,.780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £58,944,630 





World-wide facilities for Banking 


Business of every description. 


| LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. | 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) | 
‘Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
248 Branches throughout Scotland, | 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing Meuse.) 
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what has been saved by the Government through conyep; 

operations. Moreover, Sir Frederick also pointed out tha 
there was a fear that any help the Budget concessions jn 
bring might be counter-balanced by an increase of local rate 
of Is. in the £, which he said will cost the Army and a 
Stores something like £3,000 a year with no correspond U 
benefit. MS 
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LaNcAsnIRE STEEL RECOVERY. 

One of the features of the past week has been the publication 
of the report of the Lancashire Steel Corporation covering th 
year ending December 31 last. It is a most encouraging 
document, thoroughly justifying the steps taken some few 
years ago by banking interests to bring about a fusion of jp. 
portant engineering and steel companies, and to finance in, 
portant reconstruction works. Last year, the profits of th 
Corporation, including the earnings of the wholly-owne 
subsidiary companies, but before making provision for depre. 
ciation of fixed assets, or charging interest on loans of 
£1,015,625 provided by the guarantee group, amounted ty 
£389,476, being an increase over the previous year of £226 353, 
The net disposable surplus is £392,367, which the directoy 
have utilized to the extent of £350,000 in providing for depre. 
ciation of fixed assets, and the directors state that in their 
opinion the depreciation provided is now adequate, and the 
Company has now met all arrears in this connexion. The 
directors also state that the permanent capitalization of the 
advances by the Guarantee Group (which now amount to 
£1,250,000) is contemplated in the near future. 


* % * * 











Union CAstTLe PROGRESS. 

Tn these days of shipping depression it is encouraging to 
note that the Union Castle Mail Steamship Company presents 
a very satisfactory report for last vear, the profits amounting 
to £347,423 against £280,207 in 1933 and only £190,793 in 
1932. The Company has evidently been managed not only 
with energy but with skill, for the report states that while the 
volume of outward cargo showed some improvement there 
was a substantial falling off in homeward traffic with an in. 
creased competition in the trade of East and South Africa 
on the part of British and Foreign lines. Passenger traffic in 
both directions, however, showed some further improvement, 
It should be noted too that the profits mentioned above are 
after deducting depreciation at the customary 5 per cent. 
basis, while the Board have placed £250,000 to Reserve 
Account compared with £200,000 a year ago, making the 
Reserve £450,000. The 43 per cent. Preference dividend has 
been paid for the year, and the dividends on the 6 per cent. 
*A™ and 6} per cent. Preference Shares paid on July Ist, 
1934, and January Ist, 1985, brought the payments on those 
shares up to June 30th, 1938. requiring £119,156 and leaving 
£82,149 to be carried forward. 

* * BS * 
A Goop InpustriaL Reser. 


The report of Babcock and Wilcox Limited thoroughly 
justifies the recent declaration of a dividend of 8 per cent. for 
last vear against 6 per cent. for 1933, the net manufacturing 
profit having increased from £97,757 to £230,596. ‘The extra 
dividend costs £85,000, while the balance to be carried forward 
is increased from £23,388 to £44,406, although from the past 
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vear's profits £25,000 has been returned to the dividend 
reserve, from which £50,000 was taken last year. The dividend 
equalization reserve is thus now increased to £200,000. The 
Directors state that conditions began to improve towards the 
end of 1933, and the improvement continued during 1934 in 
the home market and in certain oversea markets. The Balance 
Sheet shows a good position. A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,” Aprint 26T1H, 1835. 
Money Marker. 

The English Funds have risen slightly since our last report. 
With the removal of the fear of political agitation, that confidene 
so necessary to the development of our financial resources has, 
as we anticipated, returned. The transactions in the English 
Funds have been comparatively few ; the attraction of the fluctua- 
tions in the South American and Spanish Markets having diverted 
the attention of a large number both of speculators and capitalists 
from all other operations. Money continues in demand, and # 
likely to continue for some time, from the large speculations now 
going on in the various Foreign Bonds. 

* * * 

Various reports have prevailed respecting the occupation of 
Buckingham Palace by their Majesties next month. They at 
without foundation; for not one article of state furniture has yet 
been placed in any of the apartments, and the workmen are still 
engaged in some parts of the interior. Her Majesty takes grea 
interest in its completion, and is clesirous to occupy it as soon a 
possible ; but it is said that the King is not equally anxious about 
the change of residence. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES 
STEADY PROGRESS 
BRIG..GENERAL SIR F. GASCOIGNE’S SPEECH 























Dlication que ordinary general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., 
ering the was held on April 17th on the premises of the company in Howick 
DUraging | Place, Westminster, S.W : : 

ome few Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.0O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1 Of im. (the chairman) said that a year ago he had told shareholders that 
ANCe jn. trading conditions had shown a disposition to improve, but that 
S of the there was still plenty of room for further improvement. The burden 
¥-owned fm of his song must be very much the same on the present occasion. 
r depre. He thought, however, that they must be satisfied that they were on 
OAs of the right road, though the rate of progress was slow. | As a fact, he 
nted did not know anything else could be expected. The incomes of the 
296 Py stores’ clients were, generally speaking, considerably less than 
i 993, they had been, and although the sixpence off the income tax given 
Trectors last year had undoubtedly stimulated sales, yet the investments of 
r depre. the yreat majority of their customers were on a three and a half 
In their per cent. basis instead of a five per cent. basis, and there was less 
ind the money to spend than there had been, 

1. The Nevertheless, there was improvement, and a slow but sure reco- 
1 Of the # yery,and he was able to report a detinite inercase in turnover, result- 
unt to ing in a corresponding increase of net profit. Number and value 


of orders had been slightly on the up-grade during most of the year, 
and they had had what must be regarded as an abnormally good 
Christmas trade considering the present difficult period. It was 
shown by the crowds in the Stores, and by the volume of post 
orders received, that not only were their old customers sticking to 


to them, but new ones of the rising generation were coming along who 
Sents H seemed to understand why the advantages of sound quality, 
unting H moderate prices and first-class attention had attracted their fore- 
793 in fathers to Victoria Street. That was a very important consideration, 
t only for, naturally, as time went on, many valued clients of earlier days 
ile the perforce dropped out. 

there q : 

an in. Prorit Axp DivipEND. 

Africa There was available for distribution a sum of £209,071, after 
affic in deducting the interim dividend, £34,166, and adding £1 13,385 
oment, brought forward. It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 10d, 
ve are per share, making a total of Is. 3d., or 123%, the same as last year, 
- cont After allowing for that, the subsidy to Pensions Redemption Fund 
ama « £14,772, and the grant to the Indian Good Service Fund of £5,000, 
o there remained to carry forward £120,965, or £7,581 more than last 
5 rear’, 

rd has , As regarded India, there had been an improvement in trading 
"cent, results which was encouraging. Much must depend in the future 
y Ist, on what was going to happen to that great country, but there should 
those surely be in any case sufficient English men and women left out there 
aving to provide a sufficient clientele to justify the Stores’ operations, and 


when confidence had been fully restored and the official classes knew 
just how they stood, money would probably be spent more freely 
than at present. 

AN EFrriciENT SERVICE. 
of shareholders who 





ughly With regard to London, the proportion 
t. for obtained their requirements—or at any rate some of them—at the 
uring Stores, was gratifyingly large. The more they did so, and the better 
known they mado the Stores to their friends, the better for them 
extra : : ., 
weed and the better for the business, The use of the telephone as an 
instrument for ordering goods, particularly groceries and fresh provi- 
past sions, was becoming daily more popular with their clientele. There 
dend was now no more efficient service in London then their own for 
dend dealing with telephone orders. Orders for provisions and groceries 
The by ten o'clock in the morning, either by telephone or personally 
s the across the counter, would, automatically, be delivered anywhere 
34 in within a four-mile radius of the Stores in time for luncheon, The 
ance same quick delivery applied throughout the day till about four p.m., 


Kx, when deliveries naturally became less frequent. The interests of 
those who lived further afield were also being looked after well. In 
many cases the numbers of deliveries in the week had been increased 
and the area extended. Free delivery in the Society's vans was 
now given to places as far remote from London as Reading and 
Winchester. 
THE OUTLOOK. 
As to the outlook, it was quite unsafe to prophesy, and he thought 





port, it was possible that many people had forgotten how seriously the 
ence debacle of 1931 had affected retail distributors, and had been 
has, inclined to anticipate a quicker recovery than could really reason- 
glish ably have been expected. 
tua- Meanwhile the Society had had its share of the improvement in 
rted trade, such as it was—rather more, in fact, than its share, and 
lists though he saw no justification for expecting anything spectacular, 
di he had a confident hope that that steady improvement would at 
now least be maintained. They had a very sound balance-sheet, and 
the Society was in a strong financial position. The board would do 
, their utmost to stimulate trade and to provide an ever-improving 
| of service. They asked for the continued and enhanced support of the 
are members by purchasing their requirements at the Stores. With 
yet that, and with the realization of improved conditions, world and 
still otherwise, to which he had referred, the board looked forward to 
eas reaching their goal of the greater prosperity they had known before. 
| ad Just when it would come he was not prepared to wager or even to 
ous guess. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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in 1762 and has taught 


“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 


commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Officc: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 


Paid up Capital ... ae one ens £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund =i ous pies oie ‘eh pas £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ails poe a on aa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 
SIR A. GEDDES ON COPPER POSITION 








THE sixty-second ordinary general meeting of Rio Tinto Company, 
Ltd., was held on April 24th at Southern House, London, E.C, 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman), 
said that 1934 was a difficult year. In Spain they had had periods 
of unrest, short-lived strikes and a revolutionary outbreak ; in 
Germany, where much of their ore was sold, an economic situation 
of great complexity; in France, Holland and Belgium the effects 
of adherence to gold currencies ; in the United States the reper- 
cussions of the New Deal: in the world at large the lowest average 
copper price on record. Finally, their sterling profit was reduced 
by more than £80,000 by the adverse movement of the sterling- 
peseta exchange. The profit on sale of produce amounted to £453,553, 
to which blister copper, for the first time on record, contributed 
nothing. This was partly the result of the existence of long-term 
sales contracts in which the returning charge was expressed in gold. 
Negotiations were proceeding with a view to modification of these 
contracts, and he had strong reason to hope that they would 
succeed, 

THe Copper AGREEMENT. 

In spite of the catastrophic fall in the purchasing power of 
copper, the company had been able to avoid making a toss. In 
face of the situation, copper producets had been able to lay the 
foundations ‘of what he hoped would be a long-continued and 
highly successful effort to maintain reasonable stability in the 
industry and a level of prices fair both to the producer and the 
consumer. In spite of the difficulties which had had to be overcome 
agreement had been reached. Prolonged negotiations had taken 
place between the African producers, the European producers 
and the South American producers, and complete accord was reached 
upon all subjects considered, as was announced in a recent com- 
inunique. 

Rio Tinto was directly a party to the arrangement and indirectly 
was interested in it through Rhokana. The directors believed that 
the Rio Tinto Company’s position was adequately safeguarded. 

Recapitulating the position, he said that they had secured 
widespread, though not yet all inclusive, co-operative agreements 
between Pyrites producers. They were working in co-operation 
with other sulphur producers. They had secured complete agreement 
on policy in the copper industry. They had moved some way 
towards getting their mines in Spain back on an economic basis 
so far as the numbers employed were concerned. In short, adjust- 
ment to the new world conditions proceeded. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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ce 29 ACROSS 
“The Spectator” Crossword No. 135 
—— 1. Excited goat (anag.). 28 rev. Ancient military diy, 
° . ° - rv: . a s10n, 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 8. (Without maintaining 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 16 rev. J an upright position will 29, “ Our birth is but . . , anj 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,’ and should bring the answer all a forgetting: The soy] 
penn sla poe ge Whew sg ee that ts. 
mw 9€ O. ey! "e SaaY. NOLULTIONS SNOULA VE , 14. Brooks. life’s Star ” (two word 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be oa : (two words, 
published in our neat issue.} 18. Admirer of Gargantua and 31. } of 25. 
> sre 
1 | "2 3 4 5 6 7 Pantagruel. 32. Since in former times, 
os | 19. This is terrible. 33. 29 at noon in Spain, 
, ee ee : eens : 
3 |9 an Y | a | 12/13 | 22. Finer end of a thing. 34. Troublesome person from 
—_ a 23. A dramatic Duke of Illyria. the Dee ? 
¥ | || | | - sl ini | 25, Fitting for locks, 35 rev. Celebrated. 
a | = | | | | DOWN 
“a6 |. | | 20 | 21 22 1, A twisted nerve is weakened 11. Mixed in 33 without my 
| | | with a change of date. little sister. 
93 , | | | 24 25 26 |27 2. Obviously every ship owner 12. There’s a dodge to this 
| | possesses this. small stream. 
28 | | | | 29 | | 30 | | 3. The spiritual part of a 13. Gem ofa critic? 
ee ees eee ——— es "a. or ie do ta io beginning. 15 rev. Cashier from office, 
31 32 | | | | | | 4rev. “ Fair is foul, and foul is 
; ’ . 7 rev. In the beginning. 
=. | | | fair. Hover through the oe nee 
34 | | | 35 | | | fog and . . .y air.” 20. Revel. 
5. Roman coin. 21. Closely connected with a 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD NO. 134 6 rev. Around 35. sok aah a. 
Trev. Spenser's Orgoglio re- 24. Kiln. 
The winner of Crossword presents this. 26. = the matter is dons 
No. 134 is: 9, Either a whig.. . would heen 
F. H. Knight, find this useful. 27. Pair of draught animals, 
Mildura, Cranleigh, 
: a 10. Knobby. 30. The last of thirty-four, 


Surrey. 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


TOWN & COUNTRY "sures 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, |} 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX Be MANOR Fe 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
state Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 


Please quote The Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & |] 
REIGATE 


(Telep/ one > Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) | }j 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 





Fer Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX/|  §pRING TIME AT MANOR FIELDS 


LD HAMPSTEAD.—Unturnished self-contained flats, Lovers of country life needing a home within 10 minutes’ car ride of London's West 
Qe one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. | || End, should visit Manor Fields now. Its lovely banks of Spring flowers and the 


Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage | restfulness of its grassy slopes and majestic trees, will solici ial 
b > § » Gai , solicit a ; 
2250 p.a, Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. is y P ¥ é appre 


ait aeataeeds tibiae: Standing in 10 acres of beautiful grounds adjoining Putney Heath, this charming group 
E of Flats is replete with every modern amenity—central heating, constant hot water, pas- 
senger lifts, labour-saving devices, tiled bath-rooms and lavatories, and a modern kitchen. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS £180 TO £350. 


7 nee. Garages, &c. 4 Hard Tennis Courts 
WALTON-on-THAMES and Cumberland Turf Bowling Green. | 





’"Phone: Hampstead 2475, or write Box 368, 
Whitelevs, W.2. 





Near Burhill and St. George’s Hill Golf Courses, 
10 mins. station. Delightful house. Three large recep- Call or write for free illustrated brochure. 
tion rooms, paneHed hall, seven bedrooms, two bath- 


rooms, billiard room, One acre of matured garden, MANOR FI ELDS—PUTN EY H EATH 
For Quick SALE £2,300 FREEHOLD Builders: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 
To be seen over the week-end. | Telephone: PUTney 2166, 

















"Phone appointment: BRAUND, Putney 2671 agama 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers w hose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2 24% 
73% for 26 ; 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
5 for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


and 10% for 52. 


99 Gower Street, London, .€. ¥, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than b Tucadag y of each week. 


PERSONAL 





= 
\LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
C Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer ‘greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central — 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 









NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?— 
"can... « and F wit” 
pracTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 


Write for Free Book 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





with the 
7s. 6d., 
& Co., 


A LADY’S CARESS”? is shaving 

BALL RAZOR, A pleasure to use. 
jis. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN 
6&7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


IKE 





UIBBLING QUARRELLERS QUICKLY 
QUIETED by a pipeful of TOM LONG—that 


comforting and grand old rich tobacco. 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 





through your Vicar, to 
1 Blooms- 


” ADOPT A CHILD, apply, 
London. 


THE ADOPTION SoOcIETY, Church House, 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, 





WO experts offer exceptional cooking, housework, to 2 
gentlefolk. Comfortable quarters essential. Full 
details, please. Country.—-BM FVTW, Hoiborn, W.C.1. 














JOUR FAMILY HISTORY.—-Family History, Pedi- 
grees and Genealogical Memoranda expertly 
traced from authentic English, Scottish and Irish 

Records. Heraldic researches made. 

GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH BUREAU, 
175 Piceadilly, W.1. 

WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 

10 Welbeck St., Castle- 


yrs oy Work Centre, 
_ ford, Yorks. Wanted camp equipment, 
cinema projector, for une mployed. 


DStRessep GENTLEFOLKS AID ASSOCTA- 
TIO 


cameras, 





SILVER UBIL E E YEAR. 
Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain 
our 360 Pensioners and to help others in Sore need. 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary, 75 Brook Green, 


HOLIDAYS 


FOR THE 


Treasurer 
1, London, W.6. 








POOR OF POPLAR. 
Many in our midst wnost urgently need respite from 
daily dreariness and depression. We are planning 
to meet that need and seek your aid. £2 will give a 
tired mother a fortnight’s rest. 10s. will give 5 children 
a day in the country. 
THE Rev. WILLIAM DICK 
TRINITY HALL, AUGUSTA STREET, POPLAR, 


M.A., 
LONDON, E14 


DUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 








E 
R Hospital for Children — Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1.000 annually to 
replace losses. —Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 





MEDICAL 











YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- | 





| 
| 


| 


| 


NW tion. -Guatanteed. Free booklet.—T. 8: HEATON, | 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 
APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 


AND WANTED 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ee COLLEGE FOUR GIRLS. 
SIX ENTRANCE “SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 


MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS (strings preferred), value £60 
to £30, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 
to be held about the beginning of June. Candidates 
must be over 12 and under 15 on June Ist. 

Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Last date for receiving entries, APRIL 30th. 
( AKHILL, Wimbledon.—Girls’ Preparatory School. 
Girls prepared for Public Schools Large sunny 


house and garden. 








Kindergarten and Nursery Classes. 





Some boarders taker, ~Wim.: 3753. 
He re’ S ee due AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 


park, woodland 93 Acres. Riding, Swimming. - Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


of your lifetime 





An unforgettable cruise on the HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully 
world’s finest cruising liner prepared for home life or professional careers. 
Large, efficient staff. Individual attention. Good 


Prospectus On application to 





buildings and grounds. 
A RA N D O RA the PRixciPats. 
STA R BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


7 ING’S SCHOOL,-Bruton, Somerset, EXamination 
e | for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions on 
You can book your cabin now for any | June 25th, 26th, 27th.—Apply HeEAb-MaAsTER. 
of these three delightful sunshine cruises. I EYS 
4 will be held in May and June for the award of the 
MAY 15 20 days from 36 Gs. | | following SCHOL ARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS: 
|2 or 3 of between £ \ 2 
é . | tion may be obtained from the Bursar. 
Isle of Capri, Italian and French 
Rivieras, Spain and _ Portugal. 
Coast, Greece and Malta. 
JUNE 29 13 days from 20 Gs. 


“EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—An _ Examination 
Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, | 3 or 4 of £100 a year; one of £75; two of £50 and 
Naples, for Vesuvius, Pompeii and | 25 and £40 a year.—Further informa- 
JUNE 7 21 days from 32 Gs. 
Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalmatian 
Northern Capitals of Europe, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig and 




















M** DALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 

An Examination will be he Id on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 3rd and 4th, for the award of Two School Ex- 
hibitions of £25 and £20 per annum, and of @né or more 
House Exhibitions of £20 per annum, tenable with 
the above. 

Boarding and tuition fees, £90 per annum 

For full particulars apply to the H&Ap-MASTER. 


BAY 





HOS-ON-SEA SCHOOL, COLWYN 








BLUE STAR LINE 


A Qualifving Ex: sminati on 


Germany. Established in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal Navy 
Cum to the: great popularity of ARANDORA Situated on the healthiest point of the North Wales 
TAR Cruises you should write now for full details Coast. Recognized by the Board of Education. All the 
and plan of ship, etc., to staff are University Graduates. The school has its own 
Chapel. Fees, 35-40 guineas a term, according to = 
| on entry Reduction for sons of clergy Apply He 
|} master, Rev. S. M. Mintrige HAWKINS, M.A. (Oxon.) 
| Peepers 
| 





id P PINGH. AM SCHOOL 


























Y oO 935, for about SEVEN 
Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. will be held on May : 28th, 1 35, for al rut SE 
Head “Office : 40. St. Macy Axe; London, E.C.3. | OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., TWO or THREE of £85 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, y Pom w, | to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to £30 pet 
Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. annum, Entries close on May 22nd.—For further 
: | particulars and Entry Forms, apply | to the HEAD-MAstreEk 
LH oa | ites st ee tas 
| saeaperemereeeenescre : 
————— = 
So een es 5S eral oes € “0- E DUCAT AT ION” 
LECTURES | | 4 NEW DEVELOPMENT F in the Boarding School 
eget amd F : ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, for 
NA ODERN Churchmen’s Union. Dean of St. Paul's on |} bovs and girls has a gs enabling parents to live 
\ ** Does God Suffer?’ St. Edmund's, Lombard | near the school and yet give their children boarding- 
Street, Thursday, May 2nd, 1.10 p.m. ‘ hool life at reduced fees —Apply to BURSAR. 
TNIVERSIP Y OF LONDON . | RBULY ss st “HOOL for few children fr r 5 tn 
- ° a . | spoiled country ; modern but not eecentris edue: 

A Course of three Lectures on ‘*‘ COMPARATIVE eS m: individual care by experienced statf.—Apply ML. 
PHILOLOGY "’ will be given by PROF. OLAF BRO‘ be CHANING-PEARCE (M.A. Oxon.), South Leigh, Oxon 
{Professor of Slavonic Languages in the University r| sed Sea sa = 
Oslo) at UNIVERSIPY COELEGE, gan (Gower = 
Street, W.C.1), on MAY 9TH, LOTH and 13TH | ] Ss LS 
5.30 p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair will be inh n ere ___DUA AL SC CHOOLS | 7 ae 
by the Provost of University College, London | 

¢ is > PPER "p CKWORTH SCHOOI 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOI r TICKE: r. ; lA (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779 
a | Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient 
| 


Secondary School. 








HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP © of ELLESMERE 
COLLEGE, Shropshire, one of the Schools in the 
Midland Division, Woodard Schools, will be vacant in 
September, 1935.—Particulars of the appointment can 


be obtained from the Provost, Plex House, Hadnall, 


Shrew sbury. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








_ PAID POSITIONS ASSURED 
at the 
MAYFAIR 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR GENTLEWOMEN 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR GRADUATES, 
eptional facilities for Foreign Sherthand, also 


ial Economics and Journalistic Courses. Individual 





25 BUCKINGHAM GATE. VICTORIA 4495, 





Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training 


solve all space, 
allbook-houstng 


” character 









yh book units 
‘2 














pro blems|and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
—walis international justice. 
" Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
recesSCS,) completely equipped with Chemistry, Physies and 
corners. | Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium Swimming Bath, 
ee Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
H @ V1 school, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 
a r e For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 
light . The seit Seersses scat nr. Pontefract, _—— 
handy pilr- = % ee _ 
 posefully good- FORE IGN SCHOOLS 
looking, beautifully |} —— a sk i ee = 
- ? y c »LEGE 
made. They can be started bP YN 
or extended more easily at less Arveves-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19 
“ne ny other unit bookcases Get | Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and care 
cost : than a te ; Ma f i) los St Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. Character 
details from the Phoe nix, 66 Chandos »| Health. Sports.—Headmaster: J. M. S. Baknako, 
Charing Cross, W.C.2 M.A(Cantab.). 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





-_ — —_—_—_——— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS.—MSS. of all descriptions invited for prompt 
‘A publication by firm of 36 years’ standing. Fiction 
and Poems specially required. Advice free.—STOCKWELL, 
Ltp., Dept. 2E, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





r ITERARY Typewtg., Trans, &ec., promptly executed. 
_AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea 


Ms; TYPED. Is. 
Expert work. 


moderate charges.— Miss 


London, W.C. 1 
QONG-POEMS WANTED. 

> Yalso considered for publication. 
-—PETER DEREK, LTb., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. 


T 


7.000. 








Carbons 2d. 
speciality, 
Street, 


per 1,000 words. 
DUPLICATING a 
Harrer, 4 Taviton 





Songs and musical comps. 
‘Yerms by arrangement. 
wm 2. 





General MSS. 
carbons 2d. per 
Newark, Notts. 


YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific Is., 
Eric CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, 





TRITE FOR PROFYT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2981. 
VICKLE BAUM’S 

“LAC AUX DAMES” (A) 

(Martin’s Summer) with Simone Simon, 

and Viennese Prize film 
“ZERBROCHENE KRUG” (U). 

Commencing Monday, April 29th, 
“SON AUTRE AMOUR (A). 











NRITZ LANG’S masterpiece, THE TESTAMENT OF 














DR. MABUSE (4); also PERRY-TILDEN TENNIS 
SHORT. 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
i is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d. 4s. 4d. 6s. Gd. 8s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d, 


Complete price Hist on request. 
W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


J. 








ev 
YOLD URGENTLY WANTED. 
KW =6paid for Old Gold (£7 5s. 0z.), 
sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins : 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 


Record High Prices 
Bracelets, Necklaces, 
also JEWELLERY, 
Shetlield 


Vlate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or offer at 
once.—BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing 
Brook Street), London, W. 1. (Mayfair 0651.) 








TO LET 





ryvo LET, August and September, comfortable house in 
lovely district. £30 a month. Electric light, bath- 

room (h. & ¢.), cook and house-parlourmaid, Good 

varden.—Apply, DUNLOP, Corvisel, Newton Stewart. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


selected. Handknit 
Tweed patterns free 
State. | 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish ree 


I 


on request.- 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- | 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach Vhe Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week, Discounts :—2}%% for 6 inser- 


tions, 5% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% tor 52, 








FOR SALE 


Ross, 








Bungalow for Sale. KNAGGS, 


DEAN FOREST. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 












SEASICK REMEDY 


SRELIEVES STOMACH 
DISTRESS WHEN 












HOLIDAYS 


LUE Seas, Blue Skies, Blue Mountains, 
Sands and Golden Sunshine, nature’ 
Wales. 33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Moun. 
tain climbing, hiking, golfing, fishing, sailing, yachting 
bathing, exploring, touring and all other sportsand anne! 
ments. Write for booklet (2d. postage) to Dept. 24 
North Wales United Resorts, Bangor. Travel by LM’ 
Express trains at a Penny a Mile. 





Golden 
8 gifts to North 





Ses 
a 


_HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
N EARLY SPRING WOLIDA, 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 


Nr. TEIGNMOUTH 
Established 1878. 








Offers special advantages of EcoNomy, Comrort and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND Evectric Ligut Batis. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


i ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and-breakfast, 
06 Belgrave Road, S.W. 


| OURNEMOUTH. 
bourne House, 
moderate. 





———. 
2 gns. weekly, partial board: 
30s.— Particulars, SECRETaRy, 
1.—Victoria 3347. 





Southbourne-on-Sea 
Finest position on cliffs. 


South. 
Terns 





can Bp oa 
ROTT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. « ¢. water, 


Suites 24 new rooms 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


eae The - ALISON HOTEI 
‘4 Crescent. Tgms. : ‘* Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh 
VALMOUTH. 


with radiators. A.A. RAC, 





Melville 
Vel. 31295, 








oh +a 
rregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 











most comfortable, quiet, separate table xcellent 
twod, wonderful climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3 
ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing— 


AHomely guest house on Dow ns,ove rlooking Worthing 
Extensive views.—Misses HaLk. Tel.: Swandean 112, 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
k Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


_— 














YOURSELV E S in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. ‘post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LT 


TD. 
St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 





>. R. H. A., Lep., 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 
URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


A 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List **S.,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” Prude ntial Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 


\ THE LODGE, 1 St. 





HERE to stay in London.— 








lente Hotel Carron, Fionnay. Altitude, 4,900, vil- George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
+ lage pittoresque, valle renommeée de sa flore > cing 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
cabanes, accessibles. Pension 7 frs. Auto de Sembrancher,. dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly, ‘. 
‘THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send; KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. LONDON.—-DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or | KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).— —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 


private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Treland | 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recon nended List. In order to | 
give wider publicity to their establishients, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of p blication of this | 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 


LOCH RANNOC H 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. Bod 

ENT. 
LOC H AWE. 


+ HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylshire),— 





them. Personal recomnndation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


BATH.—GRAND 
BELFAST.-GRAND 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
BOURNEMOUTH 


PUMP ROOM. 

CENTRAL. 

GRANVILLE. 
(Sandbanks)..—HAVEN. 

AN WATER and SPA, 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALL 
BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH., 


KINGS ARMS. 
PWLLYCHROCHAN., 


CHRISTCHURCH. 
COLWYN BAY. 


CONISTON LAKE.-WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.— THE. WOR ESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTE 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH, 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH = (Cornwall).—FALMOUTIL. 
FILEY (Yorks). LINKFIE LD. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants ).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY 
QUEEN’S 


HUNSTANTON. 
LINKS. 


LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 











ROUND THE WORLD 





Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage, 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.; MON, 0221, 
24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 





—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—UNITED SE hl ICES, 98/102 Cromwell 





Rd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARM 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON. HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR 

MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire )—GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT W Est ERN, 

—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR 
PERTH. 


(Cornwall).—ST, AUSTELL 
—STATION HOTEL 

PITLOCHRY. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—R¢ IVA 


HOUSE. 


BAY. 
ATHOLL PALAC B. 





PORT ST. MARY (1.0. M. )-—PE HEWIC kK BAY. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA Y. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.-— GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHILI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 


SHREWSBURY (nr.). 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland).—FL ODIG ARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hotes 


HAW KSTONE PK., Weston 
ac 






SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WY _ 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR | 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). HUNTLY. 


TINTERN.—BEAUFORT, ARMS 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR. 


ROSLIN HALL. 
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